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"While  they  were  saying  among 
themselves  'It  can  not  be  done' 
it  was  done." 


—Helen  Keller 
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O^^NRA  CONFERENCE 


Area  Covering  Blindness 
Plays  Large  Roll 


During  the  past  few  years  observers 
have  noted  that  attendance  at  the 
annual  conference  of  the  National 
Rehabilitation  Association  by  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  field  of  rehabili¬ 
tation  of  the  blind  has  grown  sharply, 
and  the  1955  gathering  of  the  NRA  at 
St.  Louis  November  15-18  is  reported 
to  have  shown  a  continuation  of  the 
trend.  Officials  have  stated,  however, 
that  simple  attendance  by  specialists 
in  blindness  cannot  account  for  the 
popularity  of  the  sectional  program  de¬ 
voted  to  the  specialty,  now  drawing 
perhaps  the  largest  audience  at  a  con¬ 
vention  outside  of  the  general  session. 

The  key  to  convention-time  “stand¬ 
ing  room  only”  sessions  on  blindness, 
according  to  some  observers,  is  in  the 
selection  of  content  and  personalities. 
Nowhere  else  in  the  convention,  it  is 
said,  can  a  rehabilitation  worker— re¬ 
gardless  of  special  interest— participate 
in  a  more  meaningful  and  stimulating 
discourse,  directed  so  unerringly  at  his 
everyday  professional  problem. 

As  a  good  double  feature  draws  a 
large  box  office  and  a  good  double- 
header  attracts  the  fans,  so  this  year’s 
sectional  session  on  problems  of  re¬ 
habilitation  of  the  blind  drew  a  capaci¬ 
ty  audience  to  hear  a  novel  but  bard- 
hitting  combination  of  the  views  of 
Rev.  Thomas  J.  Carroll  and  Dr.  Louis 


S.  Cholden  on  adjustment  to  blindness. 
Discussion  chairman  C.  Stanley  Potter, 
Supervisor,  Services  for  the  Blind,  De¬ 
partment  of  Welfare,  St.  Paul,  Minn., 
permitted  each  speaker  sufficient  lati¬ 
tude,  however,  to  complete  a  well- 
rounded  analysis  of  the  human  element 
in  rehabilitation— the  blind  person  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  agency  worker 
on  the  other. 

Workshops  and  the  Home-bound 

Another  of  the  NRA  program  fea¬ 
tures  carried  an  equally  great  impact 
upon  specialists  in  blindness,  even 
though  the  session  was  not  tailored  for 
their  exclusive  needs.  The  Thursday 
morning  session  devoted  to  the  shel¬ 
tered  shop  and  services  to  the  home- 
bound  was  directed  at  the  problems 
of  such  programs  regardless  of  any 
disability  classification.  Arranged  by 
the  National  Association  of  Sheltered 
Workshops  and  Homebound  Programs, 
the  session  was  chaired  by  M.  Roberta 
Townsend,  Director,  Homework  and 
Survey  Department,  National  Indus¬ 
tries  for  the  Blind,  and  featured  three 
papers.  These  papers,  delivered  by 
Rev.  Thomas  J.  Carroll,  Harry  Read, 
and  Janet  I.  Pinner,  are  presented  in 
full  in  this  issue  of  the  New  Outlook. 
Observers  report  that  the  total  discus¬ 
sion  was  considered  a  highlight  of  the 
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NRA  meeting.  It  was  a  sound  assess¬ 
ment  of  the  status  of  rehabilitation 
effort  today  for  the  handicapped  man 
or  woman  who  is  unable  to  compete 
in  open  competitive  employment. 

National  Committee  to  Continue 

Members  of  the  National  Association 
of  Sheltered  Workshops  and  Home- 
bound  Programs  took  advantage  of 
the  environment  of  the  NRA  meeting 
to  hold  a  luncheon  session  of  their  own 
on  November  15.  A  score  of  its  con¬ 
stituency  were  in  St.  Louis  for  the 
larger  convention,  and  assembled  to 
take  stock  of  the  committee’s  activities, 
conduct  routine  committee  business, 
and  attempt  to  predict  future  activity. 
Generally  in  accord  over  the  desira¬ 
bility  of  a  group  that  brings  together 
a  focus  upon  the  area  indicated  in  its 
title,  the  group  nevertheless  considered 
questions  as  to  its  continuance  and  also 
concurred  in  the  belief  that  its  con¬ 
stitutional  complexion,  and  its  purpose 
in  the  present  format,  is  not  too  clear, 
and  requires  thoughtful  and  immediate 
review.  The  committee  voted  to  con¬ 
tinue  as  a  special  entity,  agreeing  to 
the  selection  of  a  study  group  to  bring 
in  concise  recommendations  at  a  later 
meeting. 

State  Agency  Executives  Meet 

Recently-appointed  Chief  H.  B.  Ay- 
cock,  Division  of  Services  to  the  Blind, 
Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation, 
U.  S.  Department  of  Health,  Educa¬ 
tion  and  Welfare,  was  the  featured 
speaker  for  the  regular  meeting  of  the 
members  of  the  National  Council  of 
State  Agencies  for  the  Blind  during  the 
days  of  the  St.  Louis  gathering.  With 
H.  A.  Wood  of  the  North  Carolina 
Commission  for  the  Blind,  President- 


Elect,  in  the  chair,  Mr.  Aycock’s  re¬ 
marks  and  the  discussion  which  fol¬ 
lowed  centered  upon  clarification  of 
the  federal-state  relationship  for  financ¬ 
ing  of  rehabilitation  programs  under 
Public  Law  565.  Special  emphasis  was 
placed  upon  the  problems  which  have 
arisen  under  the  application  of  new 
regulations  governing  the  operation  of 
vending  stands  on  federal  property. 

The  group  re-elected  its  entire  slate 
of  officers  for  another  term.  They  are: 
W.  Howard  Patrem,  President;  H.  A 
Wood,  President-Elect;  George  W. 
Dauth,  Secretary;  Howard  H.  Hansen, 
Treasurer;  Lon  Alsup  and  O.  F.  Wise, 
Directors.  Harry  E.  Simmons  is  the 
Council  member  of  the  executive  com¬ 
mittee  of  NRA. 

Other  News  Highlights 

A  number  of  other  events  of  special 
interest  occurred  during  the  NRA 
meeting.  Two  important  committees 
of  the  American  Association  of  Worken 
for  the  Blind— the  program  committee 
for  next  year’s  Los  Angeles  conventimi 
and  the  committee  on  ethics— tod; 
advantage  of  the  presence  of  memben 
at  the  St.  Louis  conclave  to  conduct 
meetings  of  their  own.  Reports  of  then 
activity  will  appear  from  time  to  time 
in  the  New  Outlook.  A  special  coiD' 
mittee  of  representative  skills  and  ex¬ 
periences,  first  assembled  at  the  Wash 
ington,  D.  C.,  workshop  on  homewoil 
production  for  the  blind,  met  in  ad¬ 
visory  status  to  hear  reports  about 
progress  on  several  experimental  pro 
grams  for  the  homebound.  Repoi 
were  heard  and  discussed  from  t 
states  of  Vermont  (Miss  M.  Robert! 
Townsend);  Berks  County,  Pennsy 
vania  (Mrs.  Mary  Christman);  Nev 
York  (Mr.  Harry  Katz);  and  Alabara 
(Mr.  O.  F.  Wise). 
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THE  NEW  OUTLOOl 


The  Philosophy  of  the 
Rights  of  the  Individual 


In  facing  this  group  of  experts,  I  feel 
not  a  little  like  the  lawyer  trying  his 
first  case  before  the  Supreme  Court. 
Among  you  are  those  who  have  spent 
your  lives  developing  sheltered  work¬ 
shop  and  homebound  service  programs. 
And  here  am  I  who  have  no  immediate 
and  direct  connection  with  either,  com¬ 
ing  to  speak  to  you  on  the  basic  phi¬ 
losophies  behind  them.  But  perhaps  in 
a  way  it  is  best— best  that  one  with  a 
close,  indirect  connection  speak  of 
some  of  the  things  he  sees  in  these  pro¬ 
grams,  in  their  meaning  and  their  effect 
on  individuals. 

I  would  point  out  that  you  certainly 
have  not  brought  me  here  today  as  a 
philosopher  to  talk  to  you  of  philo¬ 
sophical  systems,  even  if  I  could.  You 
are  here  and  I  am  here  for  a  discussion 
of  some  of  the  thinking,  the  social 
thinking  behind  the  workshop  and 
homebound  work  concept. 

I  believe  that  some  of  that  philos¬ 
ophy  has  changed  very  greatly  since 
the  workshops  were  first  established, 
and  that  the  program  has  not  always 
changed  with  them.  And  I  intend  to 
talk  about  some  of  the  changes  as  I  see 
them. 

I  believe  that  you  are  here,  or  at 
least  that  many  of  you  are  here,  be¬ 
cause  you  recognize  that  there  is  a 
changing  outlook  in  the  field,  and  that 

Father  Carroll  is  director  of  the  Catholic 
Guild  for  the  Blind,  Boston,  and  editor  of 
the  newspaper  Listen,  as  well  as  an  instruc¬ 
tor  at  St.  Paul’s  Rehabilitaticn  Center, 
Newton,  Mass. 


REV.  THOMAS  J.  CARROLL 

my  only  job  is  to  highlight  some  of  it 
and  leave  the  real  thinking-out-of¬ 
plans  to  you. 

But  necessarily  anyone  who  tries  to 
outline  some  of  the  changes  in  social 
thinking  in  his  own  generation  brings 
into  it  something  of  his  own  outlook, 
something  of  his  own  philosophy.  If 
these  things  are  injected— whether 
openly  or  subtly— the  opportunity  will 
be  yours,  I  hope,  to  do  something 
about  it  in  the  question  period. 

But  to  the  basic  and  underlying  phi¬ 
losophy  (if  that  is  the  word  for  it): 

I  would  say  that  in  our  civilization,  as 
we  have  known  it,  rooted  in  the 
Judaeo-Christian  culture,  the  underly¬ 
ing  concept  is  that 
“Man  is  a  creature— made  to  the 
image  and  likeness  of  God— 
with  human  dignity, 
and  with  immortal  destiny.” 

Nor  is  it  in  any  wise  different  for  the 
man  who  is  handicapped,  no  matter 
how  severe  the  handicap.  He  is  a  crea¬ 
ture,  made  to  the  image  and  likeness 
of  God,  with  human  dignity,  and  an 
immortal  destiny. 

But  here  the  various  social  patterns 
of  thought  take  different  directions. 
Human  reasoning  in  different  periods 
of  history  has  found  different  ways  of 
allowing  the  handicapped  individual, 
the  handicapped  creature  to  reach  the 
growth  and  development  to  which  his 
human  dignity  entitles  him,  or  to  de¬ 
velop  that  potential  within  him  which 
prepares  him  for  the  destiny  which  is 
final. 
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I  think  it  is  important  for  us  to  see 
that  workshops  and  homebound  pro¬ 
grams,  at  least  in  our  own  country, 
arose  at  a  time  when  social  thinking 
was  perhaps  much  different  from  that 
of  our  own  day.  (And  not  only  the 
thinking,  but  the  circumstances  behind 
the  thinking.) 

The  age  in  which  these  institutions 
grew  up  was  a  different  age— not  neces¬ 
sarily  a  better  age,  as  some  of  you 
might  be  inclined  to  think— nor  neces¬ 
sarily  a  less  enlightened  age,  as  others 
of  you  might  wish  to  believe. 

Changes  in  Concept's  of 
Sociol  Obligation 

Changes  in  civilization  have  not  only 
made  people  more  conscious  of  social 
justice.  They  have  actually  given  over 
to  society  at  large  many  obligations 
that  in  the  past  could  have  been  taken 
care  of  by  the  individual  family,  the 
individual  neighborhood,  the  individ¬ 
ual  community.  And,  although  some  of 
us  strongly  fight  for  the  principle  of 
subsidiarity— which  demands  that  noth¬ 
ing  be  given  over  to  the  larger  unit 
which  the  smaller  can  adequately  take 
care  of— historical  fact  must  make  us 
recognize  that  this  is  true,  that  times 
and  circumstances  have  altered  condi¬ 
tions— and  with  them  obligations  and 
rights  in  social  justice. 

What  has  this  to  do  with  the  prob¬ 
lem?  Among  other  things  the  fact  that 
a  handicapped  person  in  the  past 
might  find  no  other  way  to  get  himself 
a  living— to  keep  himself  alive— than 
in  the  workshop  where  he  was  produc¬ 
ing  and  bringing  home  financial  re¬ 
turn.  Yet  in  our  day,  at  least  in  part, 
society  has  recognized  an  obligation 
(which  now  in  many  -instances  is  an 
obligation  in  law)  to  provide  financial 
aid  for  the  individual  who  cannot  earn 
it.  Does  this  say  that  it  is  preferable 
to  be  aided,  rather  than  to  earn  in  one 
of  our  programs?  Not  for  a  minute— 


but  it  does  point  up  a  change  in  phi¬ 
losophy,  a  change  in  public  thinking 
which  it  seems  to  me  must  be  recog¬ 
nized  more  openly,  more  specifically 
than  it  is  in  our  administration  of  our 
programs.  It  appears  to  me  that  some¬ 
where  along  the  line  we  should  have 
sat  down  and  faced  up  to  this  change, 
rather  than  just  growing  into  a  new 
pattern,  ( or  even  continuing  to  operate 
on  the  old  one ) . 

Another  important  change  in  the  era 
that  has  gone,  with  holdovers  still  in 
our  own,  is  to  be  seen  in  the  names  of 
some  of  the  older  philanthropies  in  thij 
country.  What  were  they?  Such  things 
as  “Society  for  Aiding  the  Widows  of 
the  Worthy  Poor,”  the  “Association  for 
Providing  Sustenance  and  Shelter  for  ; 
Deserving  Seamen.”  The  key  words  are  ' 
“worthy”  and  “deserving.”  They  are  ; 
the  key  to  a  philosophy  which  was  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  establishment  of  S 
many  of  the  early  workshops.  It  was  ■ 
the  idea  in  part  that  those  should  be 
aided  who  were  willing  to  work  for  it 
Is  this  in  itself  bad?  Well  at  least  we 
can  say  that  it  is  a  restricted  form  of 
charity— and  that  ability  to  work  is  not 
always  the  test  of  worthiness.  At  least 
whatever  our  opinion  of  it,  see  it  as^ 
one  of  the  points  in  philosophy  that 
certainly  has  undergone  a  change.  j 

Another  very  important  factor  wasj 
the  great  emphasis  which  an  earlier  | 
age  put  on  the  aphorism  “the  devil  1 
finds  work  for  idle  hands  to  do.”  And| 
contrast  it  with  our  own  question  of: 
how  to  reach  fuller  human  develop¬ 
ment  through  the  fuller  use  of  leisure 
time.  Which  is  right?  Or  does  one 
necessarily  preclude  the  other?  That  is 
not  for  me  to  answer— if  you  are  going 
to  do  the  thinking  here. 

Then,  too,  there  was  the  whole  feel-j 
ing  about  segregation  as  a  means  (^: 
solving  human  problems.  We  saw  it  ia 
the  orphanages,  and  in  the  “homes’ 
for  this  group  and  for  that.  Certainly 
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we  in  work  for  the  blind  saw  it,  and 
we  are  still  seeing  too  much  of  it  ( even 
to  the  present  development  of  fra¬ 
grance  gardens,  segregated  sections  of 
public  parks  where  blind  people  can 
smell  the  flowers ) .  Surely,  and  for¬ 
tunately,  that  thinking  is  changing  for 
the  better  in  our  day. 

If  you  add  into  this  other  ideas 
about  the  handicapped  which  were 
more  or  less  prevalent  in  the  genera¬ 
tion  which  started  the  programs  of 
shops  and  homebound  programs,  and 
which  have  at  least  to  some  degree 
receded  into  the  background  in  our 
day,  then  perhaps  you  are  ready  to 
think  of  some  of  the  present  philoso¬ 
phy  behind  the  provisions  or  at  least 
basic  to  the  provisions.  (Thus,  for  ex¬ 
ample— among  these  thoughts  of  other 
days— the  thoughts  about  heredity,  and 
the  so-called  “bad  blood”  which  led  to 
having  handicapped  persons  in  society 
-or  in  a  family.  Or  the  concept  that 
the  handicap  was  an  “affliction”  even 
in  the  sense  of  being  divine  punish¬ 
ment,  divine  retribution.) 


Definitions  of  Workshops 

What  of  the  philosophy  in  our  day? 

I  think  before  we  come  to  it,  it  is  just 
about  necessary  to  give  some  defini¬ 
tions  of  workshops.  Although  they  are 
of  workshops,  to  some  degree  {mutatis 
mutandis)  they  go  also  for  home- 
bound  programs.  I  know  that  various 
definitions  and  distinctions  have  been 
given  at  various  times,  but  since  there 
is  no  real  common  acceptance  of  them, 
I  will  presume  to  give  the  ones  on 
which  I  am  basing  my  further  points: 

A  “sheltered  workshop”  is  any  work¬ 
shop  set  up  by  a  private  or  public 
agency  for  the  purpose  of  giving  work 
to  handicapped  people  in  conditions 
where  the  majority  of  the  workers  are 
handicapped  and  are  protected  from 
the  normal  struggle  of  direct  individ¬ 
ual  competition  with  non-handicapped 


( 

workers.  Such  shops  may  be  either  for 
purposes  of  employment,  or  for  thera¬ 
peutic  activity.  They  may  be  “sheltered 
shops— strictly  so-called,”  “production 
shops,”  or  “training  shops”;  in  practice, 
they  may  also  be  “mixed  shops.” 

“For  Employment”— Such  shops  have 
as  their  primary  purpose  to  give  in¬ 
come  to  the  individual  employed  as  a 
result  of  his  productivity  (and  pos¬ 
sibly  also  through  agency  subsidy). 

“For  Therapeutic  Purposes”— The 
therapeutic  shop  has  primarily  in  mind 
the  value  of  activity  to  the  handi¬ 
capped  person;  the  income  from  activ¬ 
ity  may  also  be  a  factor,  but  the  ac¬ 
tivity  is  usually  controlled  and  medi¬ 
cally  prescribed. 

“Sheltered  Shops,  Strictly  So-Called” 
—Such  shops  are  set  up  with  a  view  to 
the  worker,  who,  because  of  the  sever¬ 
ity  of  his  handicap  or  of  additional 
handicaps,  is  judged  to  be  unemploy¬ 
able  among  non-handicapped  persons. 
The  shop  may  actually  be  either  for 
purposes  of  employment  or  for  thera¬ 
peutic  purposes;  in  either  case,  it  must 
usually  be  heavily  subsidized,  ( al¬ 
though  some  people  believe  that  the 
subsidy  can  be  cut  or  eliminated  by 
greatly  increasing  the  amount  of  non¬ 
handicapped  help  and  using  the  handi¬ 
capped  only  for  those  special  opera¬ 
tions  in  which  they  can  be  highly  suc¬ 
cessful  ) . 

“Production  Shop”— This  is  a  shop 
which  attempts  to  take  only  the  most 
capable  type  of  handicapped  worker 
and  to  turn  out  a  product  which  will 
compete  with  the  products  of  regular 
industry  without  subsidy  of  the  shop. 
It  is  praised  in  some  quarters  since  it 
demands  no  subsidy  or  a  minimal  sub¬ 
sidy.  It  is  criticized  in  others  since  it 
drains  ofiF  the  most  competent  handi¬ 
capped  workers  from  the  community, 
and  interferes  with  their  rehabilitation 
by  placing  them  in  segregated  employ¬ 
ment. 
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“Training  Shops”— Intended  as  shops 
which  will  train  handicapped  workers 
for  employment  in  regular  industry; 
such  shops  supposedly  have  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  sheltered  conditions  and  a 
maximum  of  pressure  to  leave  as  soon 
as  the  training  period  is  completed. 

“Mixed  Shops”— These  are  sheltered 
shops  which  have  never  been  able  to 
settle  on  their  philosophy  of  operation, 
or  shops  operating  under  great  pres¬ 
sure  to  take  handicapped  persons  for 
whom  they  were  not  intended. 

Other  divisions  of  shops  include  the 
“sub-contract  shop,”  the  “contract 
shop,”  and  the  shop  which  sells  direct 
to  the  consumer. 

Now  what  is  the  philosophy  which 
should  be  operating  regarding  the 
rights  of  the  individual  in  the  sheltered 
workshop  program  or  home  industry 
in  our  day?  Some  of  the  philosophy 
may  be  evident  to  you  just  from  seeing 
some  of  the  things  that  were  in  opera¬ 
tion  in  the  foundation  of  the  existing 
centers  (if  our  analysis  was  correct). 
But  there  are  other  things  which  we 
must  come  to  grips  with. 

Some  "Rights"  of  Individuals 
In  Shops 

“Right,”  as  perhaps  I  should  have 
said  much  earlier,  is  a  difficult  word  to 
work  with.  There  are  all  kinds  of 
“rights.”  There  are,  for  example,  rights 
inherent  in  nature,  and  rights  in  law, 
and  some  that  are  both.  There  are 
some  which  may  be  alienated,  and 
some  which  may  not.  There  are  rights 
in  contract,  rights  in  commutative  jus¬ 
tice,  and  rights  in  social  justice,  (some¬ 
times  more  difficult  to  pin  down ) .  And 
what  is  not  a  right  in  one  generation 
may  in  fact  become  one  in  another,  not 
because  principle  has  changed,  but  be¬ 
cause  social  circumstances  have  so 
changed. 

I  would  like  to  take  up  first  the  pro¬ 
duction  shop,  and  to  say  that  Z  can  see 


no  reason  here  why  the  worker  has  not 
full  rights  to  organization  and  to  col¬ 
lective  bargaining,  to  unionization  in 
other  words.  I  not  only  see  no  reason 
why  not,  but  I  see  many  reasons  why. 

I  think  that  the  right  of  the  production 
shop  handicapped  worker  is  to  union¬ 
ization,  and  let  me  say  that  I  am  not 
speaking  of  a  company  union. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  right  of  the 
worker  to  his  adult  human  dignity 
leads  away  not  only  from  the  company 
union,  but  from  every  form  of  pater¬ 
nalism— since  paternalism  stifles  human 
growth  and  development. 

If  a  shop  is  a  training  shop,  then  it 
seems  to  me  that  almost  under  contract 
there  is  a  right  to  training  for  place¬ 
ment,  and  to  placement.  But  when  we 
use  the  word  “right”  for  this  sort  of 
thing  it  is  easy  to  be  vague  about 
where  the  obligation  for  placement  in¬ 
heres.  Perhaps  we  could  leave  it  with 
society,  but  this  is  too  easy.  I  cannot 
see  where  the  agency  running  the  so- 
called  training  shop  can  free  itself  of 
some  kind  of  obligation  to  at  least  a 
working  arrangement  which  will  lead 
to  the  best  possible  efforts  at  place¬ 
ment. 

Then,  beyond  that,  or  before  that, 
comes  the  obligation  in  simple  justice 
to  give  the  best  possible  training. 
(Here  again  we  run  into  the  loose  use 
of  the  word  “right”;  because  in  law  or 
in  conscience,  it  might  be  very  difficult 
to  hold  that  agency  responsible  which 
was  giving  a  training  as  good  as  the 
next  one.) 

If  the  shop  is  a  “terminal  shop”— one 
to  give  sheltered  employment  to  the 
person  as  long  as  he  lives— then  again 
there  are  certain  rights  and  obligations 
due. 

One  of  the  first,  which  I  very 
strongly  believe  to  be  true,  is  based  on 
the  human  dignity  of  the  individual 
handicapped  person.  It  is  the  right  of 
the  adult  to  be  treated  as  an  adult- 
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to  be  free  from  petting  or  paternalism. 
It  is  freedom  from  the  “adopting  agen¬ 
cies”  and  the  possessive  people  who 
too  often  reduce  the  adult  handi¬ 
capped  person  to  childish  status. 

I  would  further  say  that  the  handi¬ 
capped  worker  has  a  right  not  to  be 
exploited.  What  do  I  mean?  Certainly 
I  am  not  talking  of  practices  recog¬ 
nized  as  unethical.  No,  I  am  talking 
about  something  more— the  type  of  ex¬ 
ploitation  which  (omitting  the  work¬ 
ers’  names  for  reasons  of  professional 
ethics)  raises  money  from  the  public 
on  a  false  emotional  appeal.  Now, 
where  the  handicap  is  one  that  does 
not  have  a  high  degree  of  social  visibil¬ 
ity  this  does  not  perhaps  do  the  same 
harm  to  a  whole  large  group  of  people 
as  does  the  fund  raising  of  some  of  our 
agencies  for  the  blind.  But  it  does 
harm  the  individual  in  the  workshop 
who  is  being  used  for  fund  raising 
publicity  (harm  even  though  the 
funds  are  going  to  him). 

I  see  as  part  of  the  adult  dignity  of 
the  individual  the  right  to  know  if  he 
is  making  money— the  end  of  hidden 
subsidization  of  workshops  and  similar 
programs.  This  may  be  a  far  stretch  of 
the  concept  of  “rights,”  even  in  the 
loose  sense  of  the  word.  But  it  does 
seem  to  me  that  you  do  not  really  treat 
a  person  as  an  adult  by  putting  him 
to  work  on  a  project  and  telling  him 
that  he  is  earning  his  own  way  when 
in  fact  he  is  not.  I  think  probably  he 
knows,  and  underneath  resents  enter¬ 
ing  into  any  conspiracy  that  hides  the 
truth  from  himself. 

Still  on  the  question  of  money,  but 
back  to  the  raising  of  it,  I  think  he  has 
rights  against  that  form  of  exploitation 
which  sells  his  perfectly  good  products 
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only  on  the  basis  that  they  are  made 
by  the  handicapped.  I  realize  that  once 
again  I  am  on  difficult  ground,  but  here 
again  the  question  of  exploitation  of  a 
group  comes  in  (whether  the  sales  be 
through  marketing  channels  or  through 
women’s  clubs).  And  again  I  note  that 
the  higher  the  visibility  factor  of  the 
handicap,  the  greater  the  damage 
done. 

Now  I  think  that  I  have  talked  about 
just  enough  things  to  arouse  a  little 
discussion,  and  perhaps  a  little  think¬ 
ing.  I  have  one  more  thing  to  say,  but 
before  I  say  it  I  would  remind  you 
once  again  that  I  have  been  using  the 
word  “right”  with  unaccustomed  free¬ 
dom.  Not  all  things  that  I  have  spoken 
about  were  rights  in  law,  let  alone  in 
conscience.  They  are  perhaps  rights 
or  privileges  which  pertain  to  the  mi¬ 
nority  group— “the  handicapped”— as 
society  develops  the  thinking  on  which 
shops  and  all  sheltered  programs  are 
based. 

Handicapped  or  otherwise,  the  indi¬ 
vidual  in  this  country  has  under  God 
certain  rights  of  “life,  liberty,  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness.” 

Since  I  very  strongly  believe  that  the 
pursuit  of  true  happiness  for  the  handi¬ 
capped  in  our  society  is  among  non¬ 
handicapped  persons— I  also  believe 
that  the  handicapped  individual  has  a 
right  that  the  program  of  the  sheltered 
shop  not  become  a  be-all  and  end-all 
in  itself!  I  believe  that  he  has  a  right 
to  leave  the  shop,  a  right  to  be  moti¬ 
vated  to  leave  the  shop,  to  be  given 
that  additional  therapy  which  may  be 
necessary  to  help  him  to  leave  the 
shop.  In  a  word,  I  believe  that  inher¬ 
ently  (and  for  many,  under  law)  he 
has  a  right  to  rehabilitation. 
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Labor’s  Philosophy  Regarding 
Special  Employment  Services 


HARRY  READ 


In  considering  the  philosophy  of 
labor  with  regard  to  sheltered  work¬ 
shops  and  homebound  services,  I  be¬ 
lieve  the  imperative  first  step  is  to  es¬ 
tablish  clearly  labor’s  place  in  our 
national  economy.  I  say  it  is  imperative 
for  a  number  of  reasons.  The  first  is 
that  labor  is  limited  in  getting  its  view¬ 
point  across  to  the  public  through  the 
press.  Distortions  arising  out  of  iso¬ 
lated  instances  make  news;  there  is 
little  sensational  news  in  a  serious 
national  philosophy. 

Too  often  overlooked  is  the  fact  that 
the  basic  objective  of  a  labor  organ¬ 
ization  is  economic  in  scope.  Workers 
organize  into  unions  for  the  purpose 
of  presenting  their  collective  economic 
views  on  wages,  hours  and  working 
conditions.  Unions  merely  fulfill  for 
workers  the  same  function  that  is 
carried  on  by  employer  groups  in  the 
National  Association  of  Manufactur¬ 
ers,  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  and 
the  various  service  groups  such  as  the 
Kiwanis.  Each  of  these  so-called  busi¬ 
ness  groups  has  a  proper  place  in  the 
economy  and  so  does  the  labor  organ¬ 
ization.  Again,  too  often  labor’s  objec¬ 
tives  are  misinterpreted  as  being  lim¬ 
ited  to  its  workers  who  happen  to  be 
members  of  labor  unions.  Labor  has 
no  such  narrow  point  of  view.  Labor 
realizes  that  no  segment  of  our  econ¬ 
omy  can  hope  to  progress  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  other  segments. 

Harry  Read  is  executive  assistant  to  the 
secretary-treasurer  of  the  CIO. 


While  an  economic  objective  is  the 
primary  basis  of  the  trade  union  move¬ 
ment,  labor’s  interest  in  our  whole  way 
of  life  goes  far  beyond  that  funda¬ 
mental.  In  our  conventions,  we  con¬ 
sider  practically  all  phases  of  life  in 
the  community  and  the  relationship  of 
government  to  those  phases.  Labor, 
however,  does  not  consider  legislative 
enactments  the  initial  step  in  creating 
a  better  life  for  all  the  American 
people.  While  it  is  true  that  legislation 
is  quite  often  required  to  complete  a 
program,  the  whole  program  itself 
must  first  arise  in  the  voluntary  collec¬ 
tive  action  of  ordinary  citizens.  This 
great  truth  has  been  manifested 
throughout  our  entire  national  history. 
Since  the  beginning  we  have  estab¬ 
lished  by  voluntary  action  ninety  per 
cent  of  the  policies  we  evolve  in  our 
national  life.  The  first  great  example 
in  our  national  history  of  voluntary 
action  and  decision  was,  of  course,  the 
promulgation  of  our  national  Constitu¬ 
tion  in  1787.  The  draft  document  was 
thoroughly  discussed  over  the  farm 
fences  and  in  the  general  stores  of  the 
thirteen  colonies.  The  people  rejected 
the  first  draft  and  referred  it  back  to 
the  Congress  with  instructions  to  write 
into  it  an  explicit  Bill  of  Rights.  Organ¬ 
ized  labor  believes  that  such  proced¬ 
ures  constitute  the  best  method  (rf 
progress  in  a  democracy.  The  over¬ 
whelming  majority  of  the  American 
people  join  us  in  that  opinion. 

These  explanatory  remarks  set  forth 
the  reasoning  that  underlies  the  more 
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than  fifty  resolutions  that  have  been 
adopted  each  year  by  our  national  con¬ 
ventions.  Our  convention  delegates  do 
no  more  with  resolutions  than  put  in 
readable  form  what  they  beheve  to  be 
the  hopes  and  aspirations  of  our  six 
million  individual  members. 

You  will  find  that  our  convention 
resolutions  deal  with  a  great  many 
subjects.  They  deal,  of  course,  with  the 
economic  problems  that  confront  us; 
but  they  also  deal  with  other  broad 
classifications  such  as  the  welfare  of 
the  people  as  a  whole,  the  foreign  pol¬ 
icy  of  the  United  States,  the  manner 
in  which  we  administer  our  national 
resources,  and  the  whole  question  of 
human  rights. 

Under  our  general  heading  dealing 
with  the  welfare  of  the  people,  you 
will  find  a  number  of  specific  resolu¬ 
tions  dealing  with  the  topics  that  are 
the  subject  of  this  present  conference. 
While  I  do  not  purpose  to  treat  of 
all  the  phases  of  this  general  classifica¬ 
tion,  I  want  to  point  out  that  it  ex¬ 
presses  in  detail  our  deep  concern  with 
the  physical  safety  of  the  individual 
insofar  as  his  exposure  to  accidents  and 
occupational  diseases  is  concerned.  In 
this  field  we  co-operate  fully  with  or¬ 
ganizations  like  the  National  Safety 
Council,  the  President’s  Conference  on 
Occupational  Safety,  the  President’s 
Committee  on  Highway  Safety,  and 
other  similar  groups.  Protection  against 
accident  or  occupational  disease  is  in 
our  judgment  the  necessary  first  step 
in  dealing  with  rehabilitation. 

Prevention,  Compensation, 
Rehabilitation 

In  between  prevention  and  rehabili¬ 
tation  are  the  problems  presented  by 
workmen’s  compensation.  While  we 
may  enact  CIO  policy  on  these  three 
items  of  prevention,  compensation  and 
rehabilitation  in  separate  resolutions, 
the  subject  matter  of  each  has  a  close 


bearing  on  the  other.  There  has  been 
a  broad  tendency  on  the  part  of  un¬ 
thinking  people  to  put  all  three  into 
separate  compartments,  but  we  believe 
they  are  inseparable.  We  are  not  alone 
in  that  position.  For  the  last  four  years, 
we  have  been  participating  actively  on 
a  committee  established  by  the  Ameri¬ 
can  College  of  Surgeons  which  recog¬ 
nizes  fully  the  close  relationship  be¬ 
tween  adequate  compensation  and  re¬ 
habilitation  systems.  After  long  discus¬ 
sion  we  have  evolved  an  agreed-upon 
statement  of  policy.  'This  statement 
points  out  that  the  workmen’s  compen¬ 
sation  system  must  afford  an  adequate 
standard  of  living  to  the  disabled 
worker  and  most  certainly  an  adequate 
medical  and  surgical  program  that  will 
restore  him  as  nearly  as  possible  to  a 
normal  state  of  health.  Our  statement 
likewise  proclaims  that  we  consider  re¬ 
habilitation  and  vocational  training  or 
retraining  a  continuing  process  with  the 
workmen’s  compensation  system.  We 
hold,  for  example,  that  rehabilitation 
should  begin  with  first  aid  to  the  in¬ 
jured  person.  We  want  the  medical 
supervision  to  be  continuous  from  the 
time  of  injury  on  through  to  the  point 
where  the  worker  is  restored  to  a  job 
at  his  highest  attainable  skill. 

I  am  happy  to  report  that  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Medical  Association  has  also  recog¬ 
nized  the  relationship  of  these  prob¬ 
lems  and  that  the  Council  of  Indus¬ 
trial  Health  in  the  AM  A  is  giving  its 
close  attention  to  the  contributions  it 
can  make  to  an  effective  system  that 
will  remove  millions  of  persons  from 
the  relief  rolls  and  permanent  invalid¬ 
ism  and  restore  them  to  their  proper 
place  in  our  economy. 

The  Psychological  Factor 

One  p>oint  I  want  to  stress  is  this: 
an  overwhelming  majority  of  American 
workers  do  not  want  to  be  on  relief 
rolls  or  to  serve  as  recipients  of  private 
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charity.  These  people  want  to  get  back 
to  their  jobs.  That  truth  confronts  the 
medical  profession  and  you  rehabilita¬ 
tion  people  with  the  fact  that  there 
is  a  psychological  factor  always  present 
in  the  work  you  are  doing.  It  is  cer¬ 
tainly  not  my  function  to  give  you 
technical  medical  or  therapeutic  ad¬ 
vice.  I  merely  point  out  to  you  that 
we  of  labor  recognize  the  psychologi¬ 
cal  factor  and  I  simply  take  the  occa¬ 
sion  to  remind  you  of  it. 

Problems  Involved  in 
Employment  of  the  Handicapped  ° 

Another  group  through  which  we 
endeavor  to  carry  out  our  CIO  policy 
is  the  President’s  Committee  on  Em¬ 
ployment  of  the  Physically  Handi¬ 
capped.  We  serve  on  that  Committee, 
and  on  the  various  subcommittees 
which  have  been  established. 

I  think  it  well  to  point  out  to  you 
some  of  the  difficulties  with  which  we 
are  confronted  when  we  endeavor  to 
widen  employment  for  the  physically 
handicapped.  One  of  these  difficulties 
that  should  be  noted  at  the  outset  is 
created  by  provisions  of  some  of  the 
workmen’s  compensation  acts.  I  have 
reference  to  what  is  generally  known 
as  the  second  injury  problem.  Here  we 
are  confronted  by  a  wholly  under¬ 
standable  hesitation  on  the  part  of  some 
employers  to  hire  physically  handi¬ 
capped  persons.  Let  us  assume,  for 
instance,  that  a  man  who  has  been 
blinded  in  one  eye  presents  himself 
for  employment  in  a  manufacturing 
plant.  The  employer  is  fearful  that  if 
through  some  mishap  the  handicapped 
man  loses  the  sight  of  his  remaining 
eye,  he,  the  employer,  may  be  assessed 
with  financial  responsibility  or  a  perm¬ 
anent  increase  in  insurance  rates  be¬ 
cause  of  the  great  time  charge  given 
total  blindness  in  the  accident  ratings. 
A  mishap  in  industry  that  causes  total 
blindness  of  a  worker  is  counted  against 


the  employer  as  would  be  a  fatality  of  a 
worker.  We  are,  therefoe,  confronted 
with  working  out  this  second  injury 
problem  with  employers  and  insurance 
underwriters. 

Now  and  again  in  the  various  meet¬ 
ings  which  I  attend,  a  self-appointed 
expert  on  labor  will  rise  to  blame  the 
union  seniority  system  for  the  difficulty 
encountered  in  placing  a  handicapped 
worker  on  a  paying  job.  These  attacks 
fool  nobody.  They  usually  come  from 
people  who  do  not  understand  or  do 
not  want  to  understand  the  philosophy 
of  the  seniority  system.  I  will  not  take 
your  time  to  discuss  that  philosophy. 
I  merely  point  out  to  you  that  the  phi¬ 
losophy  is  sound  and  that  it  is  recog¬ 
nized  by  employers  in  approximately 
100,000  collective  bargaining  agree¬ 
ments  throughout  the  country.  I  am 
happy  to  report  to  you  that  in  every 
case  that  has  come  to  my  attention,  the 
local  union  involved  has  worked  out 
directly  with  the  employer  at  the  plant 
level  special  agreements  that  will 
afford  the  recently  employed  physi¬ 
cally  handicapped  worker  full  and 
equal  security  under  the  collective  bar¬ 
gaining  agreement  during  his  tenure  of 
employment. 

Labor  Values 
Individual  Human  Rights 

Thus  far  I  have  discussed  the  prob¬ 
lems  presented  by  crippling  accidents 
and  disease  which  occur  to  the  norm^ 
person  and  make  rehabilitation  neces¬ 
sary.  We  do  not  limit  our  interest  to 
these  people.  We  are  just  as  much  con¬ 
cerned  with  congenital  handicaps  and 
with  those  that  occur  during  child¬ 
hood.  Just  as  we  believe  that  each  seg¬ 
ment  of  our  national  economy  must  be 
considered  as  important,  we  likewise 
believe  that  every  individual  regard¬ 
less  of  race,  creed,  color,  national 
origin,  or  state  of  health,  must  also  be 
considered.  Our  whole  philosophy  is 
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'a  based  in  recognition  of  individual  hu- 
ed  man  rights.  We  believe  this  to  be  sound 
ry  philosophy  because  human  persons  are 
ce  1  the  only  real  assets  of  our  country. 

Nations  do  not  consist  of  factories, 
et-  mines  and  farms;  they  consist  of 
ed  people,  individual  human  persons, 
he  each  of  whom  is  entitled  to  human 
Ity  dignity.  That  is  why  we  are  fully  in 
led  1  support  of  a  perfect  system  of  shel- 
:ks  j  tered  workshops  and  homebound  ac¬ 
orn  ‘  tivities  devised  to  attain  human  dig- 
do  nity  for  those  who  cannot  play  their 
)hy  full  part  in  the  normal  activities  of 
ike  daily  life.  We  do  not  consider  shel- 
hy.  j  tered  workshops  or  programs  for 
)hi-  i  homebound  work  activities  in  any 
og-  sense  a  charitable  enterprise.  We 
:ely  recognize  the  tremendously  charitable 
•ee-i  attitude  of  the  many  worthy  citizens 
am  who  sponsor  and  support  such  activi- 
eryi  ties.  The  activities,  themselves,  how- 
the  I  ever,  should  be  integrated  into  our 
out  I  economic  way  of  life, 
lant  We  do,  however,  insist  on  certain 
will  j  safeguards  for  the  handicapped  worker 
lysi-  whose  economic  activity  is  limited 
and !  temporarily  or  permanently  to  the  shel- 
bar-  j  tered  workshop  or  the  home  bound 
e  (rf .  work  activity.  In  any  system  of  free 
enterprise,  and  let  me  emphasize  to 
you  that  the  American  labor  move¬ 
ment  favors  a  free  economy,  there  are 
\  always  a  number  of  persons  who  would 
exploit  for  their  own  selfish  gain  even 
6nb  the  toil  of  handicapped  people.  We  are 
t™*!!  against  exploitation  in  any  form.  For 
that  reason  we  insist  on  these  safe¬ 
st  to  guards,  not  because  there  might  be  a 
con-1  possible  competitive  threat  to  normal 
and  economic  activities,  but  simply  be- 
hild-  cause  we  are  opposed  to  exploitation 
seg'l  of  human  beings.  ' 
st  he  I  Let  illustrate  that  point.  We 
;wise|  realize  fully  that  the  handicapped  per- 
gard-j 

son  too  often  is  not  as  fully  productive 
ionill  as  the  normal  worker  in  industry.  We 
50  b  do  not  believe  that  a  penalty  should 
by  be  assessed  against  that  individual  be- 
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cause  of  his  lessened  productivity. 
Assume,  for  example,  a  sheltered  work¬ 
shop  or  a  homebound  program  activity 
that  involves  the  production  of  elec¬ 
tronic  parts  or  items  that  have  to  be 
assembled  for  the  market.  We  believe 
that  the  pay  rate  based  on  productivity 
should  be  exactly  on  a  par  with  the 
rates  paid  in  normal  industry.  Assume, 
for  example,  the  production  of  an  elec¬ 
tronic  part  by  a  worker  who  is  capable 
of  attaining  only  thirty  per  cent  of  the 
productivity  of  an  average  worker. 
That  handicapped  person  should  be 
paid  dollar  for  dollar  on  the  basis  of 
his  productivity.  We,  therefore,  oppose 
any  system  that  would  use  the  disad¬ 
vantage  of  the  handicapped  worker  as 
a  basis  for  reduced  manufacturing 
costs. 

Similarly,  we  believe  that  every  pro¬ 
tection,  every  safeguard  to  insure  the 
safety  and  health  of  those  handicapped 
workers  should  be  observed.  We  be¬ 
lieve  likewise  that  all  such  workers 
should  be  under  the  protection  of  the 
workmen’s  compensation  system.  We 
believe  that  those  handicapped  work¬ 
ers  are  also  entitled  to  comparable  pro¬ 
tection  of  minimum  wage  laws. 

These  insistences  on  our  part  are  not 
based  on  new  legislative  enactments. 
We  believe  they  can  be  attained 
through  complete  co-operation  of  all  of 
us.  Once  we  have  agreed  on  the  prin¬ 
ciples  involved,  it  will  be  a  simple  mat¬ 
ter  to  enact  whatever  new  legislation 
may  be  necessary. 

Our  nation  is  making  tremendous 
strides  in  progress.  Today  we  stand  at 
the  peak  of  accomplishment  in  produc¬ 
tivity  and  in  freedom.  Our  own  peace 
of  mind  demands  that  we  solve  the 
problems  created  by  the  physically 
handicapped.  Even  more,  we  must 
demonstrate  to  the  world  at  large  that 
as  a  people  we  mean  what  we  say 
when  we  proclaim  the  dignity  of  the 
individual  person. 
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Are  The  Sheltered  Workshops 
Doing  Their  Job? 

JANET  I.  PINNER 


When  I  was  assigned  the  topic  “Are 
the  Sheltered  Workshops  Doing  Their 
Job  in  Preparing  Disabled  Persons  for 
Employment?”  my  immediate  reaction 
was  “Yes— and  then  again.  No.”  Cer¬ 
tainly  for  years,  in  spite  of  many  dif¬ 
ficulties,  they  have  been  carrying  the 
responsibility  alone,  of  preparing  dis¬ 
abled  people  to  take  their  place  not 
only  in  competitive  employment,  but 
also  in  the  community.  It  has  been  our 
experience  that  some  of  the  best  can¬ 
didates  for  employment  we  have 
known  have  been  those  disabled  per¬ 
sons  who  have  had  the  opportunity 
and  privilege  to  be  made  ready  for 
employment  by  some  of  the  compre¬ 
hensive  sheltered  workshops.  The  serv¬ 
ice  given  to  these  disabled  workers  has 
been  realistic  and  thorough.  But  it  has 
also  been  our  experience  that  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  service  is  varied. 

The  public  Employment  Service  is 
the  middle-man  between  employers 
seeking  qualified  workers  and  workers 
seeking  suitable  employment.  Con¬ 
sequently,  it  is  in  a  position  to  be 
aware  of  what  employers  expect  of 
potential  employees  and  conversely 
what  the  workers  expect  from  potential 
employers.  It  goes  without  saying  that 
no  matter  how  well  an  operation  or 
program  may  be  functioning,  there  is 
always  room  for  self-evaluation  and 
improvement.  It  is  with  this  in  mind 
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that  I  would  like  to  discuss  with  you 
today  some  of  the  basic  problems 
which  we  are  encountering  when  at¬ 
tempting  to  place  disabled  workers. 
Some  of  these  problems  aflFect  the  work 
of  the  workshops.  One  of  the  outstand¬ 
ing  facts  we  encounter  daily  is  that  the 
disabled  worker  seeking  a  job  in  com¬ 
petitive  industry  is  expected  to  meet 
the  same  standards  as  the  unimpaired 
competing  population.  With  this  in 
mind  we  look  towards  the  sheltered 
workshops  to  prepare  disabled  work¬ 
ers  to  meet  those  standards  as  estab¬ 
lished  by  employers.  Unfortunately,  not 
all  disabled  workers  are  ready,  willing 
and  able  to  work  when  they  apply  to 
the  Employment  Service  for  aid  in  ob¬ 
taining  work.  Too  often  these  people 
are  inclined  to  attribute  employer 
prejudice  against  the  disabled  as  the 
sole  reason  for  their  inability  to  obtain 
or  hold  a  job.  In  our  dealing  with  em¬ 
ployers  we  have  come  to  realize  that 
there  are  basic  problems  which  we 
are  encountering  which  perhaps  should 
be  considered  by  the  sheltered  work¬ 
shops  if  we  are  to  have  a  dynamic  pro¬ 
gram  for  the  placement  of  the  dis¬ 
abled. 

Teaching  disabled  persons  “job 
know-how”  has  been  one  of  the  main 
objectives  of  the  sheltered  workshops. 
But  we  know  from  experience  and 
studies  which  are  being  constantly 
made,  that  “job  know-how”  alone  is 
not  sufficient  to  enable  a  worker  to 
perform  successfully. 

The  worker  must  not  only  know  how 
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to  do  his  job,  but  he  must  be  able  to 
do  it  at  the  same  rate  of  speed  and 
at  the  same  quality  level  as  other 
workers  doing  the  same  job.  He  must 
be  able  to  meet  production  standards. 
This  means  he  must  be  able  to  produce 
at  the  same  rate  as  other  workers  in  the 
industry.  How  many  shops  in  the  coun¬ 
try  today  aim  in  their  training  to  bring 
their  clients  up  to  the  same  production 
standards  demanded  by  industry? 
What  attempts  are  being  made  by  the 
shops  to  find  out  how  their  production 
compares  with  industry? 

How  are  production  standards  set? 
When  were  they  last  set?  Are  they  as 
valid  today  as  they  were  originally? 
Is  the  industrial  community  asked  to 
participate  in  setting  up  their  stand¬ 
ards? 

An  employer  hires  a  worker  to  do  a 
specific  job.  However,  there  are  times 
when  that  specific  work  slackens  and 
the  worker  must  be  transferred  or 
loaned  temporarily  to  another  depart¬ 
ment  which  is  in  peak  production. 
How  flexible  and  versatile  is  the  dis¬ 
abled  worker?  Are  the  workshops  pre¬ 
paring  people  psychologically  as  well 
as  practically  for  this  kind  of  change? 
We  have  had  instances  where  the  dis¬ 
abled  worker  quit  his  job  rather  than 
work  in  another  department,  or  at  an¬ 
other  job,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  he 
was  just  as  capable  of  doing  the  second 
job  as  the  first.  Are  the  workshops 
training  in  only  one  task  of  a  job,  or 
are  they  preparing  their  disabled  work¬ 
ers  to  have  varied  related  skills?  The 
worker  who  has  varied  skills  is  more 
placeable  and  is  less  resistant  to  change 
because  he  knows  he  can  do  more  than 
one  operation.  Are  the  workshops 
keeping  this  in  mind  when  training  dis¬ 
abled  workers? 

Ranking  second  only  to  “job  know¬ 
how”  are  the  non-technical  job  attri¬ 
butes  which  are  important  if  any 
worker  is  to  succeed.  Motivation  or  de¬ 


sire  to  move  out  into  the  competitive 
world  and  succeed  there  is  of  prime 
importance. 

How  Motivate  Worker  to 
Desire  Competitive  Employment? 

Some  shops  deal  with  this  problem 
by  paying  a  lower  wage  scale  to  their 
workers  than  is  paid  in  outside  indus¬ 
try.  Their  reasoning  is  that  this  will 
motivate  the  disabled  worker  to  leave 
and  seek  a  higher  wage.  Many  times 
this  is  a  motivating  factor  but  what 
happens  to  the  morale  of  the  disabled 
person  when  he  realizes  his  wage  is 
not  comparable  to  the  going  one? 
Other  shops  meet  this  problem  by  pay¬ 
ing  more  than  the  prevailing  wage  and 
are  sometimes  mystified  that  their 
workers  do  not  wish  to  leave  for  out¬ 
side  employment.  How  do  your  wage 
rates  compare  with  industry?  Do  you 
know,  and  does  your  client  know?  Are 
they  up-to-the-minute?  When  did  you 
set  them?  How  valid  is  your  policy? 
Are  your  wages  helping  to  motivate 
your  client?  Does  he  know  how  the 
wage  he  receives  compares  with  what 
he  can  expect  from  industry? 

If  your  policy  is  to  pay  less  than  the 
prevailing  wage,  does  the  fact  that  he 
can  produce  enough  to  make  a  living 
wage  give  him  more  courage  to  try 
competitive  employment?  Or  does  he 
feel  that  the  small  wage  he  receives 
each  week  is  just  a  weekly  reminder 
to  him  how  little  he  is  able  to  produce? 
Motivation  must  come  from  within  the 
disabled  worker  but  much  can  be  done 
to  help  him  become  properly  moti¬ 
vated.  Are  we  helping  to  motivate  the 
disabled  workers? 

Our  laws  are  such  that  modem  so¬ 
ciety  pays  people  to  remain  ill  after 
industrial  accidents.  In  the  event  that 
they  are  able  to  return  to  their  old  jobs 
or  to  new  ones,  compensation  benefits 
are  no  longer  paid.  The  disabled 
worker  who  is  frightened  and  worried 
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about  his  future  security  may  con¬ 
sciously  or  unconsciously  be  fighting 
rehabilitation  efforts  for  fear  of  losing 
those  benefits.  What,  if  anything,  can 
the 'sheltered  workshops  do  to  motivate 
this  person  so  that  he  will  be  eager  to 
work?  What  are  the  personnel  of  work¬ 
shops  doing,  through  their  professional 
societies  and  contacts,  to  revise  legis¬ 
lation  to  remove  the  cause  of  this  con¬ 
dition? 

Work  Habits 

Good  work  habits  go  hand  in  hand 
with  motivation.  Are  you  inculcating 
good  work  habits?  How  much  time  is 
given  to  successfully  setting  up  work 
patterns  and  training  the  disabled 
worker  in  how  to  handle  the  product 
as  speedily  and  efficiently  as  possible? 

Are  you  emphasizing  with  the  dis¬ 
abled  trainee  the  importance  of  daily 
attendance  and  being  on  time?  Some 
employers  report  that  a  few  disabled 
work  when  the  spirit  moves  them  and 
expect  special  considerations  as  far  as 
punctuality  is  concerned.  If  we  believe 
that  the  disabled  can  compete  with  the 
non-disabled,  it  is  important  that  they 
compete  in  all  parts  of  the  work-day 
world.  Are  the  workshops  training  the 
disabled  to  stand  on  their  own  feet,  or 
are  they,  by  their  own  attitudes,  mak¬ 
ing  them  think  they  are  entitled  to 
special  favors  and  considerations  be¬ 
cause  of  their  disabilities?  Those  dis¬ 
abled  who  do  not  seek  special  consid¬ 
eration,  are  the  ones  who  find  success 
in  competitive  industry— the  others  are 
many  times  emotionally  not  sufficiently 
mature  to  be  able  to  handle  a  work 
situation.  Are  the  workshops  training 
mature  workers  or  are  they  encourag¬ 
ing  the  client  to  be  dependent  on  the 
agencies?  Some  agencies  attempt  to  do 
all  the  thinking  for  the  client  and  to 
have  him  so  protected  that  he  is  not 
aware  of  what  his  problems  are  or  the 
possible  solutions  to  them.  Unfortu¬ 


nately,  if  and  when  that  client  attempts , 
to  go  on  his  own,  he  soon  discovers 
that  he  is  in  no  position  to  enter  com¬ 
petitive  employment.  Some  disabled 
clients  lack  the  ability  to  follow  even 
simple  instructions  or  to  work  under 
supervision. 

The  ability  to  relate  not  only  to 
supervisors  but  to  co-workers  must  be 
carefully  evaluated.  Many  times  work¬ 
shop  training  has  followed  other  spe¬ 
cialized  schooling  and  the  disabled 
client  has  had  little  or  no  group  con¬ 
tact  with  the  non-impaired.  How  much 
help  are  the  sheltered  workshops  giv¬ 
ing  their  clients  to  meet  this  problem? 
Are  social  affairs  held  with  the  non- 
impaired,  or  should  we  go  a  step 
further  and  say  how  much  social  activ¬ 
ity,  of  any  kind,  does  the  disabled 
client  participate  in? 

Positive  Placement  Effort 

What  efforts  are  made  by  the  shel¬ 
tered  workshops  to  get  their  clients 
into  competitive  employment?  Do  they 
do  wishful  thinking  and  then  make  no 
concentrated  effort  to  help  the  client 
obtain  suitable  employment?  Or  do 
they  take  positive  action  by  referring 
the  worker  to  the  local  state  employ¬ 
ment  service  for  selective  placement, 
when  they  feel  he  is  ready  to  go  out 
into  competitive  employment?  Do  they 
follow  through  to  see  the  kind  of  an 
impression  the  client  made?  Do  they 
furnish  the  selective  placement  inter¬ 
viewer  with  sufficient  data,  not  only 
on  what  training  the  worker  has  had, 
but  how  did  he  do  and  what  can  be 
expected  of  him,  so  that  there  is  some¬ 
thing  tangible  on  which  to  work?  Do 
the  selective  placement  interviewer 
and  the  shop  have  close  enough  rela¬ 
tions  so  that  the  selective  placement 
interviewer  is  sufficiently  aware  of  the 
standards  used  by  the  shop  in  adjudg¬ 
ing  a  person  ready  for  employment? 

Has  the  shop  prepared  the  worker 
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so  he  knows  how  he  should  be  groomed 
when  applying  for  a  job— does  he  know 
what  skills  he  has  to  offer— does  he 
know  what  he  can  do— what  salary  he 
can  reasonably  expect— what  hours  he 
will  be  expected  to  work— what  the 
chances  for  promotion  in  the  field  will 
be?  Some  of  the  best  workers  have 
difficulty  in  obtaining  good  jobs  be¬ 
cause  they  have  not  been  taught  how 
to  seek  a  job  or  how  to  sell  themselves. 

From  a  placement  point  of  view,  the 
selection  of  the  kinds  of  training  some 
of  the  sheltered  workshops  give  dis¬ 
abled  clients  sometimes  seems  hap¬ 
hazard.  Many  times  it  seems  to  depend 
on  the  type  of  contracts  the  sheltered 
shops  are  able  to  get  or  the  kind  of 
equipment  that  they  can  get  the  cheap¬ 
est,  or  gratis.  This  is  probably  the 
toughest  practical  problem  that  work¬ 
shops  face,  and  we  all  understand  just 
how  difficult  it  is.  Nevertheless,  we  all, 

I  think,  recognize  that  this  limits  the 
kind  of  skill  training  they  can  do.  Are 
we  facing  this  limitation  honestly, 
where  it  exists?  Or  are  we  trying  to 
have  it  accepted  as  vocational  train¬ 
ing?  Are  we  sometimes  confusing  voca¬ 
tion  training  for  the  future  with  work¬ 
ing  in  the  present?  Is  the  community 
ever  asked  to  help  in  the  planning  of 
training  courses  as  a  supplement  to 
contract  work? 

From  a  vocational  viewpoint,  how 
are  disabled  people  selected  to  work 
on  which  contract?  Is  any  consideration 
given  to  other  factors  besides  physical 
capacities?  In  too  many  shops  anyone 
and  everyone  is  put  on  a  job  task  be¬ 
cause  the  job  must  be  completed  in 
order  to  make  the  time  limit  of  the  con¬ 
tract.  Many  times  this  job  is  below  the 
mental,  emotional  and  vocational  level 
of  the  disabled  client. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  some 
shops  which  are  doing  highly  skilled 
contractual  work.  The  workers  are  well 
trained  and  well  paid.  These  workers 


are  doing  a  competitive  job  within  the 
sheltered  shop.  No  effort  is  made  to 
get  them  to  leave,  because  their  skill  is 
needed  in  order  to  keep  the  contract. 
As  no  one  ever  leaves,  other  disabled 
persons  needing  training  in  a  sheltered 
shop  are  denied  the  opportunity  of 
working  there.  Is  this  training?  Is  this 
a  sheltered  shop?  Or  is  this  agency 
really  running  a  profitable  business 
with  the  profits  going  to  a  new  build¬ 
ing,  a  larger  recreational  hall,  and  other 
plant  improvements?  Is  this  segre¬ 
gated  career  employment  of  the  dis¬ 
abled  something  we  should  encourage 
or  should  we  discourage  it? 

Part  of  the  difficulty  in  operating  a 
sheltered  shop  is  the  constant  search 
for  contracts.  In  order  to  exist,  a  shop 
is  dependent  on  the  type  and  amount 
of  work  it  can  obtain  from  industry. 
What  are  the  sheltered  shops  doing  to 
see  if  they  can  get  government  support 
on  this  issue?  Why  haven’t  they  fol¬ 
lowed  the  really  enterprising  lead  of 
the  agencies  for  the  blind  who  saw  to 
it  that  they  were  permitted  by  law  to 
bid  on  government  contracts?  Why  are 
sheltered  shops  handling  other  disabili¬ 
ties  not  fighting  for  the  same  privilege? 
Perhaps  this  is  something  on  which 
everyone  should  join  forces  and  not 
work  independently.  Certainly,  the 
problem  is  great  enough  to  warrant 
uniting  the  agencies— in  union  there  is 
strength.  If  there  is  need  of  concerted 
effort,  what  is  being  done  about  it? 
Let’s  stop  talking  about  the  difficulties 
of  operating  sheltered  shops.  Let’s 
think  instead  of  what  the  purposes  of 
the  sheltered  shop  are  and  should  be, 
and  let’s  analyze  what  we  are  doing 
and  what  we  are  not  do’  ^^et’s  think 
what  we  should  do— and  n  let’s  do 
something  about  it!  If  we  di.  this,  then 
there  would  be  no  need  to  ask  our¬ 
selves  the  question  “Are  the  sheltered 
shops  doing  their  job  in  preparing  dis¬ 
abled  persons  for  employment?” 
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Editorially  Speaking 


Now  Is  The  Time 
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Now  IS  THE  TIME  for  all  good  men  to 
come  to  the  aid  of  their  party. 

Who  is  there  who  has  not  practice- 
typ)ed  that  mundane  phrase?  One  of 
the  speakers  at  the  November  annual 
NR  A  convention  put  it  another  way. 
He  is  President  Elstad  of  Gallaudet 
College,  and  he  shortened  the  phrase 
to  read— “Now  is  the  time  for  all  good 
men  to  come  to.” 

We  like  the  deaf  education  leader’s 
version  so  much  that  we  want  to  take 
it  a  step  further.  All  we  would  leave 
intact  of  the  original  is— “Now  is  the 
time.”  We  say  that  now  is  the  time  for 
noting  that  Congress  is  again  in  session, 
and  the  next  few  months  can  mean  a 
very  great  deal  to  hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  blind  persons  if  we  follow  the 
activity  at  the  Capitol  closely. 

Americans  are  famous  for  their  “Let 
Ceorge  Do  It”  attitude  in  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  democratic  government. 
“Ceorge”  in  this  instance  happens  to 
be  such  remote  and  mysterious  forces 
as  the  AAWB  legislative  committee, 
the  AFB  Washington  office,  scattered 
representatives  of  related  groups  like 
NR  A,  and  a  handful  of  Congressmen 
who  appear  to  have  a  deep  concern 
about  blindness— its  prevention  and  its 
victims.  We  should  also  add  to  the  list 
the  National  Federation  of  the  Blind, 
which  will  seek  to  accomplish  what 
will  be  manna  for  some  and  anathema 
for  others.  That  can  apply  to  the  pro¬ 
grams  of  the  other  groups  mentioned 
too,  depending  upon  who  you  are  and 
how  you  look  at  things. 

There  are  several  major  bills  before 
the  U.  S.  Congress  as  it  opens  its  sec¬ 
ond  session  of  this  term— several,  that 


is,  in  which  any  one  concerned  with 
blindness  cannot  help  but  be  inter- 
ested.  Most  of  these  bills  are  there  as 
a  result  of  the  pooled  thinking  of  the 
best  informed  and  most  sincere  stu¬ 
dents  of  our  problems,  while  others 
have  just  happened.  Regardless  of  their 
origin,  regardless  of  whether  this  or 
that  organization  thinks  them  good  or 
bad,  every  person  in  this  field  is  ob¬ 
ligated  to  understand  them,  have  an 
opinion  about  them,  and  do  something  Re 


to  let  his  opinion  be  known.  ser 

It  is  all  well  and  good  to  join  an  Nc 
association  and  let  a  committee  of  our  coi 
associates  use  our  collective  names  in  ne; 
presenting  testimony.  Much  good  testi-  tht 
mony  will  be  prepared  and  presented  toj 
during  this  Congress.  But  all  the  testi-  ad 
mony  in  the  world  is  of  no  value  if  the  thi 


bills  never  reach  a  stage  of  progress 
through  Congressional  mazes  to  come  Jai 
up  for  hearing.  It  has  been  said  before  pn 
and  we  say  it  again— Let  your  represen-  th< 

tatives  hear  from  you;  let  all  memben  foi 
of  a  particular  Congressional  commit-  fivi 
tee  hear  from  you.  Only  an  impression  in 
of  broad  interest  and  broad  application  ha 
persuades  a  committee  of  Congress  that  cei 
the  measure  is  worth  attention.  res 

No  AAWB  committee  or  AFB  office  inj 
is  going  to  prepare  for  your  conven-  tin 
ience  a  sample  letter  or  telegram.  Con*  tee 
gressmen  are  not  fooled  by  the  simul*  sta 
taneous  receipt  of  hundreds  of  identi-  I 
cal  messages.  National  offices  will,  lisl 
however,  prepare  and  circulate  in-  sh( 
formative  bulletins,  some  of  which  al¬ 
ready  are  available.  Your  job  will  be 
to  read  the  bulletins  and  the  bills  and 
write,  write,  write  your  Congressmea 
So  warm  up  that  typewriter  and  get  ice. 
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ready  to  type.  Loosen  the  fingers  with 
the  full  text  of  that  old  exercise:  Now 
is  the  time  for  all  good  men  to  come 
to  the  aid  of  their  party.  This  time, 
though,  the  party  is  neither  Democrat 
or  Republican.  It  is  the  party  that 
stands  for  improvement  in  social  meas¬ 
ures  to  give  all  people  in  need  a 
greater  measure  of  dignity,  happiness 


and  sense  of  usefulness.  Our  cause  is 
blind  people,  but  in  the  legislative  ob¬ 
jectives  of  other  groups  we  often  will 
find  that  blind  people  may  also  benefit, 
because  they  are  first  and  foremost  just 
people.  The  special  legislation  we  se¬ 
cure  for  blind  people  providentially 
may  some  day  point  the  way  for  similar 
aid  to  other  disadvantaged  folks. 


Regional  Meeting  On  Social  Adjustment 

JERRY  ANDERSON  FRANK  JOHNSON 


Recentlv  directors  and  counselors  in 
services  for  the  blind  in  Montana, 
North  and  South  Dakota,  Iowa,  Wis¬ 
consin,  and  Minnesota  met  at  the  Min¬ 
nesota  Adjustment  Training  Center  for 
the  Blind  to  exchange  ideas  and  plan 
together  to  better  meet  the  need  for 
adjustment  training  for  blind  persons 
throughout  the  Northwest. 

The  Minnesota  Center  was  started  in 
January  of  1950,  as  a  jointly  sponsored 
project,  by  the  Minnesota  Services  for 
the  Blind  and  the  Minneapolis  Society 
for  the  Blind.  During  the  more  than 
five  years  that  the  center  has  been 
in  operation,  168  blind  men  and  women 
have  been  enrolled.  Even  though  the 
center  was  set  up  to  serve  Minnesota 
residents,  students  from  the  surround¬ 
ing  states  were  accepted  from  time  to 
time  and,  up  until  October,  1955,  six¬ 
teen  have  been  enrolled  from  other 
states. 

Since  it  has  been  pretty  well  estab¬ 
lished  that  adjustment  training  centers 
should  operate  on  an  area  basis  to 


Jerry  Anderson  is  supervisor  of  the 
Minnesota  Adjustment  Training  Center 
and  Frank  Johnson  is  supervisor  of  serv¬ 
ices,  Minneapolis  Society  for  the  Blind. 


avoid  the  necessity  of  each  state  hav¬ 
ing  to  operate  such  a  facility,  Mr. 
Arthur  L.  Voorhees,  Vocational  Re¬ 
habilitation  Specialist,  OVR,  was  in¬ 
vited  to  participate  with  the  directors 
and  counselors  in  better  defining  those 
who  need  the  services  and  how  we  can 
best  make  them  available. 

The  two-day  meeting  brought  forth 
some  good  thinking  relative  to  the  fact 
that  in  many  cases  prior  to  this  dis¬ 
cussion,  counselors  had  regarded  the 
adjustment  training  center  as  a  place 
of  last  resort  in  planning  for  their  re¬ 
spective  clients.  It  was  unanimously 
concluded  that  often  times  a  more  feas¬ 
ible  client  could  benefit  greatly  from  a 
thirty  or  sixty-day  experience  in  the 
adjustment  training  center.  Such  a  step 
could  well  expedite  his  re-employment 
and  assure  a  better  foundation  for  him. 

The  place  of  an  adjustment  training 
center  in  planning  a  rehabilitation  pro¬ 
gram  for  blind  persons  is  often  not 
clear  in  the  mind  of  the  personnel  in 
the  field,  and  although  the  Spring  Mill 
Conference  brought  forth  some  good 
practical  material  in  guiding  us  in  the 
establishment  and  utilization  of  adjust¬ 
ment  training  services,  later  exper¬ 
iences  point  up  the  need  for  another 
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workshop  of  this  type  in  order  that 
new  thinking  can  be  exchanged  and 
new  methods  incorporated. 

It  was  also  agreed  that  adjustment 
training  centers  can  play  an  important 
part  in  helping  counselors  to  evaluate 
the  abilities  and  limitations  of  their 
clients.  This  service  needs  to  be  flex¬ 
ible,  since  no  two  people  coming  to 
the  center  have  the  same  background 
and  needs. 

The  needs  of  the  diabetic  blind  per¬ 
son  present  a  challenge  to  all  of  us. 
During  the  operation  of  the  Minnesota 
Center,  fifty-five  diabetic  clients  have 
been  enrolled,  and  in  view  of  the  con¬ 
cern  as  to  the  future  of  these  men  and 
women,  considerable  information  on 
the  progress  of  these  people  has  been 
kept.  A  review  of  this  experience 
struck  a  common  note  with  the  direc¬ 
tors  of  the  neighboring  states.  It  was 
agreed  that  efforts  should  be  made  to 
further  study  the  needs  of  the  diabetic 
in  co-operation  with  a  medical  special¬ 
ist  in  this  area  and  to  keep  in  mind 


that  even  though  the  mortality  rate  of 
this  group  has  been  quite  high,  never¬ 
theless,  the  majority  are  still  living 
and  this  should  warrant  our  continued 
search  for  a  selective  opportunity  in 
which  the  diabetic  blind  person  can 
enjoy  a  satisfying  life. 

Throughout  the  two-day  discussion 
it  seemed  apparent  that  continued  re¬ 
search  is  essential  in  making  certain 
that  our  procedures  and  services  are 
individualized  and  designed  to  meet 
the  needs  of  men  and  women  coming 
from  both  rural  and  urban  environ¬ 
ments.  Staff  members  of  the  various 
agencies  referring  clients  to  the  ad¬ 
justment  training  center  need  to  know 
the  program  offered.  An  advisory  com¬ 
mittee  composed  of  the  directors  at 
this  meeting  was  established  to  accept 
the  responsibility  in  making  the  recom¬ 
mendations  to  the  Minnesota  Center 
with  the  full  realization  that  we  all 
work  for  an  improved  program  with 
enlarged  facilities  to  make  an  adequate 
job  possible. 


AMERICAN  RATTAN  AND  REED  MFC.  CO. 

268  Norman  Avenue,  Brooklyn  22,  N.  Y. 
Established  1832 

Long  selected  chair  cane,  cane  webbing, 
reed  spline,  and  basketry  reed. 
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THE  NEW  OUTLOOl 


I  Went  To  Public  School 


WILLIAM  TAYLOR,  JR. 


[In  April  1954  we  reprinted  from  The  Seer  a  paper  by  Rev.  Ralph  T.  Wolfgang  en¬ 
titled  “I  Would  Choose  the  Residential  School.”  Later  we  had  an  opportunity  to  publish 
the  manuscript  from  William  Taylor,  Jr.,  which  appears  here,  but  which  at  that  time, 
for  good  editorial  reasons,  (not  on  the  grounds  of  the  particular  position  expressed  in 
the  article)  we  did  not  publish.  We  take  this  occasion  to  say  as  we  have  said  before:  We 
welcome  varying  or  opposing  views  on  moot  questions;  we  do  not  discriminate  among 
manuscripts  on  the  grounds  of  the  views  expressed  on  a  debatable  question,  provided 
the  views  do  in  our  opinion  contribute  to  the  intelligent  thinking  on  a  subject  and  are 
expressed  for  no  other  purpose  than  for  the  information  and  enlightenment  of  the  reader. 
However,  we  were  unaware  until  more  recently  that  Mr.  Taylor’s  article  was  in  fact  the 
other  of  two  opposite  views  presented  as  a  pair  on  one  and  the  same  occasion— a  meeting 
of  an  Inter-Branch  Conference  of  the  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind.  Had  we 
understood  that  fact  we  would  have  presented  both  views  together  or  in  successive 
issues.  In  the  circumstances  we  are  pleased  to  do  the  next  best  thing  at  this  late  date 
by  presenting  the  other  half  of  the  discussion,  supporting  public  school  education  for 
blind  children.— Editor.] 


My  fellow  Pennsylvanian,  Reverend 
Wolfgang,  has  set  forth  why  he  felt 
that  the  residential  school  for  the  blind 
should  be  chosen  for  blind  children, 
and  he  did  so  in  a  splendid  spirit  of 
objectivity  and  restraint,  in  discussing 
this  highly  controversial  question.  It 
is  my  hope  to  set  forth  some  points  in 
favor  of  the  public  school,  and  to  do 
so  in  the  same  spirit. 

1  write  from  the  vantage  point  of 
one  who  had  the  good  fortune  of  hav¬ 
ing,  through  the  foresight  and  imagina¬ 
tion  of  his  parents,  the  great  advantage 
of  receiving  most  of  my  schooling  with 
sighted  youngsters  and  of  having  fel¬ 
low  pupils  for  my  readers.  The  friend¬ 
ships  which  I  thus  made  serve  in  a 
large  degree  as  the  basis  for  my  social 
and  professional  life. 

Reverend  Wolfgang’s  argument 
might  be  stated  as  follows: 

The  obtaining  of  academic  learning 


William  Taylor,  Jr.,  is  an  attorney-at- 
law  in  Media,  Pennsylvania.  He  has  taken 
an  active  part  in  affairs  in  behalf  of  blind 
people  for  many  years,  and  has  been  in¬ 
strumental  in  getting  White  Cane  laws 
passed  in  many  states. 
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and  culture  is  the  ultimate  end  to  be 
achieved  in  the  education  of  the  blind 
child.  The  residential  schools  offer  the 
best  opportunity  for  obtaining  such 
academic  learning  and  culture.  There¬ 
fore,  he  would  choose  the  residential 
school. 

The  argument  for  sending  blind  chil¬ 
dren  to  the  public  school,  whenever 
possible,  might  be  analyzed  as  follows: 

Obtaining  the  ability  to  cope  with 
the  stresses  and  tensions  resulting  from 
the  singular  emotional  environment  in 
which  blind  people  must  live  in  a 
sighted  world  is  the  chief  goal  in  the 
education  of  the  blind  child.  The  pub¬ 
lic  school  gives  the  blind  child  the 
best  opportunity  to  learn  from  actual 
experience— (a)  to  inure  himself  to  the 
aversions  and  irrational  reactions  of 
sighted  people  to  which  he  must  ulti¬ 
mately  accommodate  himself;  (b)  to 
select  as  friends  those  worth-while 
people  with  a  sufficient  stability  and 
maturity  to  enable  them  to  accept  him, 
notwithstanding  his  blindness;  and  (c) 
to  select  vocational  and  avocational 
activities  which  are  feasible  to  blind 
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people  while  ignoring  those  which  are 
not  feasible.  Therefore  the  public 
school  should  be  chosen  in  every  case 
except  where  it  is  clearly  demonstrated 
not  to  be  feasible  for  the  particular 
individual. 

This  article  is  postulated  upon  the 
assumed  psychological  fact  that  a  sub¬ 
stantial  percentage  of  sighted  people 
lack  the  emotional  stability  and  sense 
of  security  requisite  for  accepting  and 
treating  blind  people  with  the  ease  and 
naturalness  which  are  habitually  dis¬ 
played  toward  other  people.  Obviously 
with  the  segment  of  the  sighted  popu¬ 
lation  which  is  well  put  together,  blind 
people,  of  course,  have  no  trouble.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  however,  those  who  are 
disconcerted  by  the  impact  of  blind¬ 
ness  constitute  a  sufficiently  numerous 
group  as  to  present  the  most  serious 
problem  in  the  lives  of  blind  people. 

Although  this  statement  is  not  flat¬ 
tering  to  the  sighted,  it  is  submitted 
that  very  few  will  have  the  hardihood 
to  challenge  the  assumption.  This 
problem  is  an  old  one  and  a  universal 
one  and  has  long  been  a  vexing  one— 
Leviticus,  Chapter  19,  Verse  14:  “Thou 
shalt  not  curse  the  deaf,  nor  put  a 
stumbling  block  before  the  blind,  but 
shalt  fear  thy  God:  I  am  the  Lord.”  It 
therefore  follows  that  the  chief  busi¬ 
ness  for  the  blind  child  and  adult  is  to 
learn  to  evaluate,  to  accept  and  to  cope 
with  this  disagreeable  fact  of  life. 

The  extreme  proponent  of  the  resi¬ 
dential  school  takes  the  position  that 
the  blind  child  should  be  cloistered  in 
a  residential  school  and  the  grim  facts 
of  life  withheld  from  him  until  he  is 
an  adult  and  then,  with  devastating 
impact,  he  should  be  made  aware  of 
them. 

It  is  submitted  that  this  impact  is  not 
softened  by  the  possession  of  academic 
learning. 

The  integrationists  set  less  store  by 


academic  learning  and  put  their  re¬ 
liance  on  the  adjustment  value  of  the 
integrated  education.  It  is  conceded 
for  the  sake  of  argument  that  the  blind 
child  will  learn  less  in  the  public  school 
than  he  would  have  learned  in  a  resi¬ 
dential  school.  Incidentally,  it  might 
be  observed  that  sighted  youngsters  in 
the  public  schools  today  don’t  seem 
to  learn  much  either.  However,  any 
deficiency  in  scholarship  can  readily 
be  corrected,  while  a  distorted  and 
warped  personality  is  generally  irre¬ 
mediable. 

Who  Will  Accept 
This  Challenge? 

Where  and  how  is  the  blind  child, 
segregated  in  the  residential  school, 
to  come  to  know  about  the  sighted 
community  and  especially  its  singular 
reactions  to  blindness?  Where  and  how 
is  he  to  make  sighted  friends? 

Of  course,  he  goes  home  for  the  suna- 
mer  and  for  a  few  other  vacations  dur¬ 
ing  the  year,  during  which  he  spends 
substantially  all  of  his  time  reading. 

As  every  lawyer  knows,  the  best  in¬ 
dications  of  what  his  opposing  counsd 
regards  as  the  weakest  points  in  their 
case  are  those  very  points  which  oppos¬ 
ing  counsel  omit  to  discuss.  It  is  highly 
amusing  to  observe  the  residential 
school  proponents  duck,  evade  and 
avoid  this  delicate  question  and  by  so 
doing,  they  admit  that  they  have  no 
answer.  They  may  contend  that  once 
a  year  the  blind  youngsters  go  in  a 
body  to  the  circus  and  further  that  the 
senior  class  is  guided  to  and  from  sev¬ 
eral  plays  at  the  theater  and  perhaps 
even  to  four  or  five  concerts. 

The  residential  school  proponents, 
while  shrewdly  evading  the  discussion 
of  the  inimicable  results  of  segregation 
in  their  schools,  level  at  the  so-called 
integrated  programs  the  serious  and 
pertinent  criticism  that  altogether  too 
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often  blind  children  who  are  in  the 
public  school  systems  are  not  inte¬ 
grated  into  the  student  body  and 
merely  function  on  the  fringe.  Worse 
still,  those  “braille  rooms”  frequently 
deteriorate  into  what  are  irreverently 
known  as  “blind  menageries.”  If  the 
blind  children  are  taken  to  and  from 
school  by  taxicabs  and  spend  most  of 
their  time  in  the  “braille  room,”  it  is 
mockery  to  call  the  program  anything 
other  than  segregated. 


The  Centrifugal  Tendencies 
Must  be  Overcome 


The  Pennsylvania  law  providing 
funds  for  readers  and  other  expenses 
of  blind  children  in  the  public  schools, 
expressly  authorizes  the  employment 
of  fellow  pupils  as  readers  and  guides, 
notwithstanding  the  child  labor  laws 
and  other  restrictions.  This  accepts  as 
a  calculated  risk  that  it  is  far  better 
for  blind  children  to  be  kept  in  close 
contact  with  their  fellow  pupils  even 
if  their  detailed  knowledge  of  the  Per¬ 
sian  and  Punic  Wars  should  suffer  as 
a  result.  If  the  blind  youngster  likes 
his  history,  he  will  learn  all  about  the 
Persian  and  Punic  Wars  no  matter  who 
his  reader  is. 

There  are  those  who  contend  that 
it  is  “such  a  beautiful  experience  for 
the  sighted  children  to  read  without 
compensation”  that  we  should  not  pay 
them.  Such  a  program  is  wrong,  since 
it  forces  the  blind  youngster  to  undergo 
the  humiliating  and  exhausting  exper¬ 
ience  of  begging  others  to  read  to  him. 
It  is  submitted  that  mendicancy  on  the 
campus  is  far  more  damaging  than  beg¬ 
ging  on  the  street  comer.  In  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  we  start  with  the  assumption 
that  unless  vigorous  and  persistent 
efforts  are  made,  and  made  repeatedly 
to  keep  the  blind  child  integrated,  he 
will  inevitably  be  segregated.  If  he 
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studies  with  his  fellow  pupils,  and  goes 
to  and  from  school  with  them,  the  cen¬ 
trifugal  tendencies  will  mitigate. 

It  is  earnestly  to  be  hoped  that  all 
concerned  with  this  controversy  will 
endeavor  to  exercise  restraint  and  to 
remember  that  there  are  no  panaceas. 
Many  of  us  who  ardently  support  in¬ 
tegration  strongly  doubt  that  more 
than  fifty  or  sixty  per  cent  of  the  blind 
children  can  profit  from  it.  Moreover, 
we  feel  that  every  blind  child  should 
have  at  least  some  experience  in  a  resi¬ 
dential  school.  But  on  one  point  we  are 
adamant,  namely,  that  no  blind  child 
should  remain  in  a  residential  school 
one  day  longer  than  is  absolutely 
necessary. 

Summary 

An  effort  has  been  made  in  this 
article  to  set  forth  five  propositions: 

1.  The  greatest  problems  in  the  lives 
of  the  blind  arise  from  the  emotional 
inability  of  a  large  segment  of  the 
sighted  population  to  withstand  the 
impact  of  blindness  without  reacting 
in  a  very  disturbed  and  singular  man¬ 
ner. 

2.  The  goal  to  be  obtained  in  the 
education  of  the  blind  is  learning  to 
come  to  terms  with  the  emotional  en¬ 
vironment  in  which  the  blind  person 
must  live. 

3.  The  best  way  to  accomplish  this 
is  by  integration  of  the  blind  child  to 
the  maximum  degree  into  the  com¬ 
munity  of  his  contemporaries. 

4.  Merely  going  to  a  public  school 
is  not  integration,  unless  determined 
and  persistent  efforts  are  put  forth  to 
make  the  blind  pupil  a  part  of  the 
student  body. 

5.  One  of  the  most  effective  means 
of  achieving  true  integration  is  to  hire 
fellow  pupils  to  act  as  readers  and 
guides. 
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Planning  the  Rehabilitation  Center 

ALONZO  S.  YERBY,  M.D.,  M.P.H. 


Rehabilitation  is  a  complex  process. 
Its  success  depends  upon  the  combined 
efforts  of  a  team  of  workers  from  di¬ 
verse  fields:  medicine;  nursing;  occu¬ 
pational  therapy;  physical  therapy; 
psychology;  sociology;  rehabilitation 
counseling;  academic  and  vocational 
education.  It  calls  for  a  variety  of  serv¬ 
ices:  active  medical  care;  supportive 
therapy;  psychometric,  prevocational 
and  vocational  testing;  counseling  and 
guidance;  training  and  retraining; 
placement  and  post-employment  re¬ 
view.  This  wide  range  of  services  make 
a  co-ordinated  or  team  approach 
essential.  Equally  important  is  the  fact 
that  these  services  must  be  individual¬ 
ized  to  meet  the  varying  needs  of 
disabled  persons. 

Rehabilitation  is  a  continuous  pro¬ 
cess.  Each  phase  of  the  program  de¬ 
signed  for  a  disabled  person  must  be 
related  to  his  achievements  to  date  and 
to  his  specific  goals.  The  rate  of  in¬ 
dividual  progress  will  vary,  but  for¬ 
ward  movement  is  important  to  pre¬ 
vent  regression  and  discouragement 
and  take  full  advantage  of  newly 
acquired  abilities. 

Rehabilitation  is  a  lengthy  process. 
It  starts  with  the  occurrence  of  the 
accident  or  the  diagnosis  of  the  disease. 
Some  disabled  persons  will  require 
services  for  several  years,  others  for  a 
lifetime.  Some  will  require  services 
intermittently  because  of  exacerbations 
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of  illness  or  the  development  of  new 
disabling  conditions. 

Rehabilitation  is  an  expensive  pro¬ 
cess,  even  though  the  restoration  to 
usefulness  and  the  reduction  of  de¬ 
pendency  repay  the  community  many 
times.  To  provide  a  rehabilitation  serv¬ 
ice  requires  a  large  staff  of  highly 
trained  people.  It  makes  use  of  a 
variety  of  costy  equipment  and  a  rela¬ 
tively  large  amount  of  floor  space  per 
patient. 

Guides  to  Program  Design 

A  thorough  understanding  of  these 
and  other  attributes  of  the  rehabilita¬ 
tion  process  is  fundamental  in  the 
design  and  planning  of  a  rehabilitatiaa 
center.  The  need  for  continuity  of  serv¬ 
ices  would  seem  to  point  to  the  con¬ 
solidation  of  the  process  in  one  center. 
If  the  center  is  not  too  large,  sudi 
concentration  will  tend  to  facilitate 
administration  and  co-ordination  d 
the  program.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
complexity  of  the  process  and  the  need 
for  individualization  may  point  to 
division  of  the  process  into  components 
which  have  a  logical  association.  Some 
of  the  components  may  be  housed  wiA 
similar  community  services;  others  may 
be  grouped  in  a  single  facility  devoted 
to  special  phases  of  rehabilitation. 
Functional  geographic  division  of  the 
process  may  help  avoid  a  tendency  to 
apply  mass  techniques.  It  also  makes 
it  easier  to  avoid  creating  the  institu¬ 
tional  atmosphere  prevalent  in  large 
centers. 

The  fact  that  rehabilitation  is  a 
long-drawn-out  process  points  toward 
an  environmental  setting  designed  to 
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meet  the  ordinary  and  the  unique  so¬ 
cial,  emotional,  and  physical  needs  of 
disabled  persons.  Openness,  natural 
light,  and  a  pleasant  view  are  desirable; 
but  the  desire  must  be  harmonized 
with  the  need  for  a  location  which 
affords  easy  access  to  the  everyday 
facilities  of  the  city.  The  expensiveness 
of  the  rehabilitation  process  makes  it 
necessary  to  avoid  duplicating  facili¬ 
ties  and  services  readily  available  in 
the  community.  Of  most  importance  is 
the  need  for  a  location  where  trained 
personnel  are  available  or  are  willing 
to  settle. 

These  somewhat  conflicting  require¬ 
ments  must  be  satisfied  in  a  harmoni¬ 
ous  fashion  in  planning  a  rehabilitation 
center.  As  in  all  planning,  the  first 
step  is  to  define  the  program.  The 
primary  areas  to  be  covered  in  the  pro¬ 
gram  definition  are  the  source  or 
sources  of  (1)  disabled  clients;  (2) 
trained  staff;  (3)  financial  support; 
and  ( 4 )  the  specific  rehabilitation  serv¬ 
ices  that  are  to  be  provided  (a)  in 
the  center,  (b)  in  other  community 
facilities.  It  must  be  recognized  that 
the  present  scarcity  of  rehabilitation 
services  results  in  the  referral  of  dis¬ 
abled  persons  from  wide  geographic 
areas,  often  crossing  state  and  even 
national  boundaries.  However,  as 
rehabilitation  centers  become  more 
plentiful  there  may  be  a  gradual  re¬ 
striction  of  the  geographic  source  of 
referrals.  The  shortage  of  trained 
personnel  means  that  a  new  center 
must  compete  for  staff  with  other 
agencies,  sometimes  on  a  nation-wide 
basis.  The  fact  that  as  a  group  the  dis¬ 
abled  have  very  limited  financial 
resources  means  that  solid  community 
support  is  vital  to  a  rehabilitation 
center;  hence  the  need  for  carefully 
planned  working  arrangements  with 
the  appropriate  agencies. 

The  next  area  of  program  definition 
should  describe  the  scope  of  the  re¬ 


habilitation  process  to  be  covered  in 
the  center.  Most  authorities  agree  that 
rehabilitation  services  fall  into  the 
following  broad  categories:  (1)  medi¬ 
cal;  (2)  psychological;  (3)  social;  and 
(4)  vocational.  A  rehabilitation  center 
should  provide  some  services  in  each 
of  these  categories.  However,  it  is  not 
practical  nor  necessary  for  any  one 
center  to  attempt  to  cover  every  phase 
of  rehabilitation.  The  following  list 
sets  forth  most  of  the  kinds  of  services 
that  may  be  utilized  in  a  rehabilitation 
program. 

Medical 

Active  medical  care— including  the  full 
range  of  general  and  specialized 
medical,  surgical,  psychiatric,  and 
laboratory  service. 

Supportive  medical  care 
Medical  supervision 
Physical,  occupational,  and  speech 
therapy 

Testing  and  instruction  in  the  ac¬ 
tivities  of  daily  living. 
Psychological 

Psychometric  testing 

Psychological  evaluation 
Social 

Social  case  work 

Social  evaluation 
Vocational 

Vocational  evaluation  and  counseling 

Vocational  testing 

Trial  employment  in  a  sheltered  work¬ 
shop 

Prevocational  training 

Vocational  training 

Placement 

Terminal  employment  in  a  sheltered 
workshop 

Terminal  employment  in  home  in¬ 
dustry 

Placement  in  competitive  employ¬ 
ment 

Evaluation  of  placement 

Active  medical  care  of  the  disabled 
is  properly  and,  as  a  rule,  adequately 
handled  by  the  well-trained  physician 
in  conjunction  with  the  services  of  a 
general  hospital.  This  phase  of  the 
rehabilitation  process  should  take  place 
in  the  doctor’s  office,  the  clinic,  or  the 
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hospital.  Supportive  medical  care  of 
the  newly  disabled  should  begin  in 
the  hospital  and  be  continued  in  the 
rehabilitation  center  when  active  medi¬ 
cal  care  is  no  longer  required.  In  old 
cases  where  active  medical  care  is  not 
required,  supp>ortive  medical  care 
would  begin  in  the  rehabilitation  cen¬ 
ter. 

Many  disabled  persons  can  be 
trained  successfully  in  existing  academ¬ 
ic  or  vocational  schools.  However, 
some  require  training  in  a  special  en¬ 
vironment,  adjusted  to  their  needs.  For 
this  reason  there  is  a  need  for  a  limited 
number  of  rehabilitation  centers  which 
provide  vocational  training  in  basic 
skills.  On  the  other  hand,  most  dis¬ 
abled  persons  benefit  from  pre-voca- 
tional  training.  This  service  has  a 
therapeutic  value  and  provides  a  firm 
base  for  vocational  training.  Prevoca- 
tional  training  should  be  a  part  of  any 
well-rounded  rehabilitation  program. 

By  omitting  active  medical  care  and 
ordinary  academic  and  vocational 
training,  it  will  be  possible  to  focus 
on  those  essentials  of  rehabilitation 
that  are  not  available  in  a  comprehen¬ 
sive  or  integrated  fashion  elsewhere 
in  the  community.  The  program  would 
then  describe  how  and  to  what  extent 
supportive  medical  care,  psychological, 
social  and  vocational  evaluation  and 
counseling,  and  prevocational  and  vo¬ 
cational  training  are  to  be  provided  in 
the  center. 

Who  Shall  be  Served 

The  next  consideration  is  the  kinds 
of  disabilities  and  the  maximum  patient 
load  that  can  be  handled.  One  factor 
which  will  enter  into  the  selection  of 
the  disabilities  to  be  served  is  the  ef¬ 
fectiveness  of  the  available  rehabili¬ 
tation  techniques.  This  does  not  mean 
that  the  program  should  be  limited  to 
“easy”  cases,  or  to  persons  with  minor 
disabilities.  However,  in  the  beginning 


it  may  be  wise  to  limit  the  program 
to  those  disabilities  for  which  definite 
rehabilitation  techniques  have  been  de¬ 
veloped.  In  addition  there  are  many 
single-disability  rehabilitation  services 
which  perform  a  valuable  service  in 
a  limited  area.  It  is  usually  not  wise  to 
duplicate  these  services.  In  a  total 
community  program  it  is  of  value  to 
develop  co-operative  arrangements  for 
referral  and  exchange  of  information. 

Another  factor  in  determining  the 
kinds  of  cases  that  will  be  admitted  to 
the  center  is  existence  or  lack  of  suit 
able  community  services  for  specific 
types  of  disabilities.  How  large  a  pa 
tient  load  should  be  undertaken  will 
depend  in  large  measure  on  ( I )  the 
type  and  severity  of  the  disabilities 
accepted,  (2)  whether  out-patient*, 
in-patient,  or  combined  services  will  be 
provided;  and  (3)  the  size  of  the  stafi 
that  will  be  available.  In  practice, 
rehabilitation  center  staffs  show  con 
siderable  variation  in  size,  the  ratio  of 
staflF  members  to  persons  on  the  active 
case  load  being  as  high  as  two  to  one, 
or  even  higher,  and  as  low  as  one-haK 
to  one.  Assuming  a  one-to-one  ratio 
as  adequate  and  a  program  serving 
multiple  disabilities  on  an  in-and-out 
patient  basis,  the  center  will  probably 
do  its  best  work  when  the  average 
daily  census  lies  between  fifty  and  one 
hundred  cases.  This  number  is  large 
enough  to  require  the  full-time  services 
of  one  or  more  rehabilitation  teams 
but  not  so  large  that  the  administrative 
structure,  communication,  and  traffic 
problems  tend  to  interfere  with  the 
rehabilitation  process. 

Following  the  development  of  the 
program,  the  next  step  is  the  selection 
of  a  suitable  location.  Again  reference 


•Since  in  a  rehabilitation  setting  the  out¬ 
patient  usually  spends  the  better  part  oft 
day  at  the  center,  his  requirements  an 
quite  similar  to  those  of  the  in-patient. 
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must  be  made  to  the  need  for  accessi¬ 
bility  for  patients  and  staff  plus  the 
need  for  a  working  arrangement  with 
related  community  agencies  such  as 
hospitals,  clinics,  sheltered  workshops, 
vocational  schools,  etc.  While  these 
considerations  are  indeed  primary  in 
choosing  a  location,  one  must  not  con¬ 
clude  that  the  busiest  intersection  of 
the  city  or  the  ground  floor  of  a  general 
hospital  are  necessarily  ideal  locations 
for  a  rehabilitation  center.  Sunlight, 
relative  quiet,  a  bit  of  greenery,  and 
freedom  from  the  antiseptic  institu¬ 
tionalism  of  the  hospital  have  more 
than  sentimental  value  in  any  facility 
in  which  the  average  length  of  stay 
may  approach  one  year. 

The  next  step  is  planning  the  physi¬ 
cal  organization  of  the  center.  This 
requires  a  careful  analysis  of  the  re¬ 
habilitation  process,  from  admission  to 
discharge.  It  requires  a  study  of  the 
flow  of  disabled  persons,  staff,  records, 
supplies,  etc.  It  requires  a  detailed 
examination  of  the  nature  and  degree 
of  the  relationships  between  the  vari¬ 
ous  departments  in  the  center.  It  re¬ 
quires  a  recognition  of  the  special 
needs  of  the  disabled.  Finally,  it  re¬ 


quires  an  appreciation  of  the  effect  of 
environment  in  aiding  the  rehabilita¬ 
tion  process. 

When  the  above  information  has 
been  assembled,  the  next  steps  are:  ( 1 ) 
the  allotment  of  appropriate  amounts 
of  space  to  each  component;  (2)  the 
location  of  each  component  according 
to  its  functional  requirements.  These 
steps  are  of  utmost  importance  in  plan¬ 
ning.  It  is  not  sufficient  to  have  pro¬ 
vided  adequate  space  for  a  specific 
service  if  it  is  not  located  with  due 
regard  for  the  normal  movement  of 
patients  within  the  center. 

Each  center  must  be  planned  for  a 
specific  program  and  in  relation  to  a 
specific  community  or  service  area. 
However,  a  schematic  diagram  may  be 
helpful  in  demonstrating  relationships 
and  degrees  of  activity.  The  one  here 
presented  indicates  a  possible  basis  for 
organization  of  the  functional  and 
spatial  relationships. 

In  this  scheme  the  allocation  of  space 
is  based  upon  the  specific  requirements 


*7/  vocational  training  is  included  in  the 
center  this  would  require  much  more  space 
than  has  been  indicated. 


Rehabilitation  Center  Components 
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of  the  various  departments.  In  ad¬ 
dition,  each  department’s  location  is 
based  up)on  the  nature  and  degree  of 
its  association  with  other  departments. 
The  factors  that  have  been  considered 
in  selecting  the  location  of  a  depart¬ 
ment  are  these:  (l)’patient  traffic;  (2) 
staff  traffic;  (3)  supervision  and  con¬ 
trol;  (4)  interdepartmental  consulta¬ 
tion;  and  (5)  joint  departmental  activi¬ 
ties. 

As  an  example,  in  addition  to  its 
specific  internal  functions,  the  medical 
department  is  related  in  varying  de¬ 
grees  to  every  other  department  within 
the  center.  It  plays  a  role  in  the  intake 
of  patients,  and  is  related  to  adminis¬ 
tration  for  consultation  and  the  formu¬ 
lation  of  policy  in  medical  matters. 
It  works  with  the  social  workers  and 
psychologists  in  determining  the  pa¬ 
tients’  needs,  capacities,  and  adjust¬ 
ment.  It  works  with  the  vocational  de¬ 
partment  in  determining  the  patients’ 
physical  and  emotional  readiness  for 
training  and  the  suitability  of  the  vo¬ 
cational  program.  Finally,  the  medical 
department  provides  supervision  for 
each  patient  throughout  his  stay  in 
the  center.  It  is  concerned  too,  with 


the  recreational  activities  of  the  pa¬ 
tients  and  their  dietary  requirements. 
These  relationships  form  the  basis  for 
the  location  of  this  department  at  a 
central  point. 

This  arrangement  of  the  components 
of  a  rehabilitation  center  is  achieved 
best  in  a  single-story  scheme.  Where 
site  and  other  considerations  indicate 
a  multi-story  scheme,  judicious  use  of 
ramps  in  addition  to  elevators,  may 
help  solve  the  problems  of  vertical 
movement.  Separation  of  staff  and 
patient  traffic  by  the  use  of  double  cor¬ 
ridors  may  be  desirable.  Careful  at¬ 
tention  should  be  paid  to  corridor  and 
door  width,  bath  and  lavatory  accom¬ 
modations,  and  recreational  facilities. 

Whenever  possible,  it  is  quite  useful 
to  have  the  planning  staff  make  a 
critical  analysis  of  existing  rehabilita¬ 
tion  centers  with  programs  similar  to 
the  one  being  proposed.  However,  this 
often  creates  the  temptation  to  copy 
a  design  which  was  developed  in  a 
different  context,  because  it  seems  to 
work  well.  This  can  be  a  costly  short 
cut  and  is  hardly  a  substitute  for  good 
planning. 
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Our  Emerging  Philosophy 
of  Community  Planning 


WILLIAM  G.  HOLLISTER,  M.D.,  M.P.H. 


In  convention  halls,  training  sessions, 
and  planning  meetings,  wherever  re¬ 
habilitation  counselors  are  gathering, 
new  voices  are  being  heard:  “We  must 
become  partners  with  the  local  com¬ 
munity”— “WeVe  hit  the  ceiling  on 
state  funds;  local  funds  must  be  ob¬ 
tained”— “Most  local  people  don’t 
appreciate  and  support  a  service  that 
is  a  gift  from  the  state;  they  must  get 
personally  involved.”  These  and  simi¬ 
lar  statements  herald  the  change  that 
is  taking  place.  Out  of  a  long  back¬ 
ground  as  a  state-level  service  rehabili¬ 
tation’s  leaders  are  now  looking  hard 
at  the  process  of  becoming  a  com¬ 
munity-centered  program. 

What  motivates  our  increased  in¬ 
terest  in  the  community?  Some  part  of 
the  answer— not  all  of  it— is  to  be  found 
within  ourselves.  It  lies  in  our  own 
growing  awareness  that  vocational 
rehabilitation,  as  a  program,  has  come 
to  a  plateau  in  its  development.  This 
does  not  mean  that  there  are  no  new 
ideas  and  new  refinements  in  the  field; 
it  means  that  rehabilitation  as  solely 
a  federal  and  state  tax-supported  pro¬ 
gram  is  approaching  a  ceiling  of  op¬ 
erations  under  the  prevailing  philoso¬ 
phy.  The  rehabilitation  literature  today 
has  much  to  say  about  the  need  for 
more  community  involvement.  Over 
and  over  we  read  something  like  this: 

Reprinted  from  the  Journal  of  Rehabili¬ 
tation,  July-August,  1955. 

Dr.  Hollister  is  a  senior  surgeon  with  the 
U.  S.  Public  Health  Service  in  Atlanta,  Ga. 


“Unless  we  can  bring  the  community 
along  with  us,  in  a  much  larger  way 
than  in  the  past,  we  will  not  be  able  to 
reach  and  serve  all  those  who  need 
rehabilitation.” 

That  is  to  say,  we  have  come  face 
to  face,  in  the  state-federal  programs, 
with  the  fact  that  we  do  not  have 
enough  money,  personnel,  and  other 
resources  to  do  all  that  needs  to  be 
done.  There  is  wider  recognition  that 
a  program  of  providing  direct  service 
to  a  local  community  has  limits  as  well 
as  advantages.  And  since  the  job  is 
too  big  a  one  for  us  to  do  alone,  local 
funds  and  local  resources  must  be 
mobilized  so  that  we  can  climb  above 
the  plateau,  make  new  advances,  and 
experience  new  growth. 

In  the  view  of  the  present  writer, 
this  renewed  emphasis  on  the  com¬ 
munity  represents  a  step  toward  great¬ 
er  program  maturity.  More  than  that, 
it  represents  the  maturation  of  our¬ 
selves,  as  rehabilitation  leaders,  to  a 
higher  conception  of  our  job  and  to  a 
more  mature  attitude  toward  com¬ 
munities. 

We  have  come  to  this  state  by  a 
series  of  significant  steps.  Some  time 
ago  we  discovered  that  rehabilitation 
is  an  inter-disciplinary  job.  We  had 
matured  enough  to  share  decisions  and 
action  with  other  trained  individuals. 
Later  we  grew  to  accept  the  fact  that 
rehabilitation  is  an  inter-agency  job. 
We  had  matured  enough  to  rise  above 
our  personal  need  for  our  own  agency 
and  its  staff  to  dictate  and  claim  credit. 
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Now  we  are  proposing  a  wider  citizen 
participation,  a  still  wider  agency  in¬ 
volvement.  This,  it  seems  to  me,  is 
maturation  on  our  part  to  a  new  level 
of  relationship  with  others.  We  are 
now  saying  we  are  ready  to  work  with 
—not  just  work  /or— the  citizenry. 

Concerning  the  Springs  of  Action 

This  maturation  is  more  than  a 
change  of  method;  it  represents  a 
growth  in  motivation.  When  we  con¬ 
centrate  on  helping  individuals  to  real¬ 
ize  their  best  abilities,  our  motivation 
is  a  positive  one,  a  strength-building 
motivation,  one  that  grows  out  of  a 
concern  for  others  and  love  for  man¬ 
kind.  Interestingly  enough,  even  this 
positive  motivation  can  pass  through 
states  of  maturation. 

To  make  clear  the  kind  of  maturation 
that  rehabilitation  is  undergoing,  I 
can  do  no  better  than  draw  upon  some 
insights  of  the  ancient  Greeks,  with 
their  illuminating  concept  of  love.  The 
Greeks  thought  of  love  as  not  just 
feeling,  but  a  mode  of  action.  Further, 
they  held  that  each  action  should  be 
examined  for  its  intent.  Accordingly, 
they  recognized  and  named  two  kinds 
of  love,  based  on  difiFerent  intent: 
Eros  and  Agape  (pronounced  Ah-ga- 
PAY). 

Eros  is  the  love  that  encircles  the 
one  who  is  loved,  protects  him,  guides 
him,  possesses  him.  One  loves  because 
one  is  fulfilled  and  made  more  com¬ 
plete  by  such  loving.  The  protective 
love  of  a  mother  toward  a  baby,  the 
possessive  love  of  two  young  newly¬ 
weds— these  contain  strong  components 
of  Eros. 

Agape  is  a  love  that  has  for  its 
motive  the  enhancement  and  fulfill¬ 
ment  of  the  one  who  is  loved.  This  is 
not  protective,  encircling  love,  but  a 
love  that  sets  the  loved  one  free.  Its 
joy  comes  when  that  loved  one  en¬ 
joys  success,  experiences  happiness. 


This  is  the  strength-building  love  that 
builds  independence  and  capacity  into 
the  other  person. 

Both  Eros  ( the  possessive,  protective 
love)  and  Agape  (the  strength-build¬ 
ing  love)  are  normal  and  necessary; 
both  are  accompanied  by  positive 
feelings  toward  the  other  person.  Every 
mature  parent  discovers  the  need  of 
both  of  these  kinds  of  love.  In  the 
care  of  the  young  child,  the  protective, 
guiding  love  that  is  Eros  is  needed 
again  and  again.  But  when  the  child 
grows  into  adolescence,  if  Eros  domi¬ 
nates  the  relationship  between  parenh 
and  child,  he  never  becomes  ind6 
pendent,  never  learns  to  stand  on  his 
own  two  feet.  Protected,  encircled, 
and  possessed  so  that  Father’s  need 
and  Mother’s  need  are  fulfilled,  the 
child  remains  a  child. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  parents’ 
love  matures  to  Agape,  they  will  let  a 
son  make  decisions,  let  him  fail  or 
succeed  for  the  growth  it  will  build 
This  is  because  they  love  him  enou^ 
and  in  such  a  way  that  they  dare  set 
him  free  so  that  he  can  find  himself. 
The  parents’  joy  comes  from  buildinj 
strength  into  their  son,  in  seeing  hia 
succeed  by  himself  as  a  man. 

What  has  been  said  about  love  as 
expressed  in  family  life  can  profitaUy 
be  applied  in  a  discussion  of  offl 
motivations  in  community  planning 
The  change  that  is  taking  place  in  the 
motivations  of  our  rehabilitation  lead¬ 
ership  may  be  described  as  a  proces 
of  moving  from  an  Eros  type  of  motiva¬ 
tion  toward  an  Agape  type.  Basically, 
I  think  we  are  growing  up,  not  only  a 
our  attitude  toward  clients  but  in  ooi 
attitude  toward  the  community. 

A  Look  at  the  Post 

This  is  not  the  first  time  we  have 
showed  this  capacity  for  growth  h 
our  rehabilitation  philosophy.  In  oo 
relationship  with  clients  we  moved 
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away  from  protective  Eros  attitudes 
some  time  ago.  Back  in  the  early  days 
we  used  to  talk  about  giving  people 
a  chance.  We  used  the  words  “served,” 
“helped,”  and  “aided.”  We  took  the 
hand  of  the  blind  and  led  them.  We 
acted  like  good  parents  protecting,  en¬ 
circling,  and  guiding  the  weak  and 
the  helpless.  We  were  shepherds  and 
they  were  our  flock. 

Then  we  learned  something.  We 
learned  that  our  fathering  and  mother¬ 
ing  of  clients  built  dependence  in  some 
of  them.  We  learned  that  something 
else  was  needed  to  set  them  on  their 
own  feet— that  they  themselves  had  to 
participate  in  decisions,  to  put  some¬ 
thing  of  themselves  into  their  rehabili¬ 
tation,  or  it  would  remain  incomplete. 
It  was  then  that  we  stopped  being  good 
protective  guiding  fathers,  full  of  kind¬ 
ly  Eros-type  love.  It  was  then  that  we 
^gan  to  see  the  need  for  a  new  phi¬ 
losophy,  a  new  kind  of  relationship  with 
clients.  We  became  co-workers  with 
them,  subscribing  to  a  new  motto: 
“Let’s  help  people  to  help  themselves.” 
As  we  have  succeeded  with  this  philo¬ 
sophical  approach,  we  have  discovered 
and  built  upon  the  strengths  in  people, 
and  incidentally  strengthened  anew  our 
own  belief  in  people. 

Many  of  us  have  matured,  as  con¬ 
cerns  motivations  behind  our  work 
with  clients.  Now,  I  am  wondering  if, 
as  a  group,  the  leadership  in  rehabili¬ 
tation  has  developed  a  readiness  to 
make  the  same  growth,  to  use  a  higher 
motivation  in  its  attitudes  toward  the 
community.  I  firmly  believe  that  the 
trend  in  rehabilitation  today— the  dis¬ 
position  to  re-examine  and  expand  our 
ideas  as  to  the  kind  of  community 
planning  we  want  to  do— is  itself  in¬ 
dicative  of  growth  that  is  taking  place 
inside  of  us. 

In  the  past  we  have  approached  the 
community  in  a  spirit  of  love  and  serv¬ 
ice.  But  our  approach  has  been  Eros 
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in  character  and  quahty.  We  have 
built  a  program  for  the  community 
rather  than  with  it.  We  have  provided 
for,  decided  for,  and  given  advice.  We 
have  violated  many  times  the  principle 
implied  in  the  old  country  saying,  “To 
do  a  job  for  a  man  is  to  fail  him;  to 
show  him  how  to  do  it  makes  him  a 
better  man.”  By  “doing  for”  the  com¬ 
munity  we  have  demonstrated  our 
indispensability.  If  we  went  that  far 
but  no  farther,  it  was  probably  be¬ 
cause  we  ourselves  weren’t  secure 
enough  in  those  early  years.  We  were 
young  in  the  business;  rehabilitation 
was  young;  and  the  communities— 
many  of  them— were  inunatiue,  too; 
so  we  became  providing  fathers,  set¬ 
ting  a  bountiful  table  before  the  com¬ 
munity. 

From  Strength  to  Strength 

Now,  however,  our  program  is  grow¬ 
ing  up,  the  community  resources  are 
greater,  and  the  table  we  can  set  is 
no  longer  sufiicient  to  the  need.  In  our 
present-day  role  we  are  faced  with  the 
mature  parental  responsibility— to  set 
the  communities  free  from  our  father¬ 
hood,  to  build  strength  into  them  to  as¬ 
sume  more  responsibility  for  them¬ 
selves.  Our  Eros  motives  must  give 
way  to  Agape  as  we  build  toward  a 
new  relationship  in  which  we  spend 
more  time  helping  the  community  to 
help  itself  instead  of  depending  on  us. 

We  are  now  called  upon  to  be  con¬ 
sultants  in  the  deepest  meaning  of 
that  word.  No  longer  will  directing 
and  supervising  meet  the  need.  We 
must  seek  new  satisfactions  for  our¬ 
selves.  The  satisfactions  we  derived 
from  our  success  in  directing  a  pro¬ 
gram  or  serving  a  chent,  an  Eros  satis¬ 
faction,  must  now  be  supplemented 
more  and  more  with  the  satisfaction 
that  can  come  from  joining  with,  shar¬ 
ing,  and  seeing  the  program  evolve  in 
others’  minds.  When  we  have  finally 
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worked  through  real  satisfaction  for 
ourselves  in  seeing  others  succeed  then 
we  will  truly  have  become  consultants. 
The  major  motivation  behind  consul- 
tantship  is  Agape  in  character,  for  the 
consultant  finds  his  satisfaction  as  he 
seeks  to  enhance  the  other  man. 

I  realize  this  change  is  not  going 
to  take  place  in  a  year’s  time.  It  has 
its  roots  in  the  past,  its  branches  in 
the  future.  A  new  philosophy  of  com¬ 
munity  relations  is  emerging  in  our 
program  and  in  ourselves.  As  in  the 
past  we  have  dedicated  ourselves  to 
building  strength  into  clients,  we  are 
now  dedicating  ourselves  to  building 
strength  into  communities.  We  are 


growing  up  in  our  leadership.  We  are 
changing  from  protective  parents  to 
strength-building  leaders. 

It  is  one  thing  to  discover  new  idea 
and  new  methods;  it  is  a  bigger  thing 
to  discover  growth  within  ourselves  as 
people— to  find  for  ourselves  not  onh' 
a  wider  concept  of  our  job,  but  also 
a  more  mature  motivation  and  a  mwf 
effective  use  of  our  own  personalities. 

From  these  new  strengths  within 
ourselves  we  can  find  renewed  re¬ 
sources  not  only  to  build  strength  into 
the  handicapped  but  also  to  build 
strength  as  well  into  our  communities, 
and  into  our  nation— perhaps  some  day 
into  our  world. 


Letters  to  the  Editor 


Dear  Editor: 

Mrs.  Barnett’s  article  “Whatever 
Lola  Wants  .  .  .”  in  the  October  issue 
of  the  New  Outlook  for  the  Blind  is 
very  good.  Her  suggestion  that  blind 
people  as  well  as  their  families  protest 
by  letter  to  all  those  who  misrepresent 
blindness  to  the  general  public  is  a 
very  good  one  .  .  . 

Some  months  ago  a  rash  of  articles 
appeared  in  the  newspapers  telling  us 
about  600  automobile  drivers  on  blind 
assistance  in  Ohio  and  the  highway 
officials’  concern  about  such  drivers. 
Another  told  about  blind  drivers  in 
New  York  state  and  about  how  one 
of  these  drivers  drove  to  Florida.  Then 
we  read  about  a  blind  bartender  in 
Chicago  and  about  a  blind  motorcycle 
stunt  driver.  Yet  an  explanation  as  to 
how  much  a  person  can  see  before  he 
is  considered  blind  was  conspicuous 
by  its  absence  in  all  these  instances. 
Or,  maybe  the  workers  for  the  blind 
have  begun  to  realize  that  our  defin¬ 


ition  of  blindness  is  too  broad  for  this 
day  and  age.  I  have  searched  my  con¬ 
science  and  can’t  come  up  with  one 
good  reason  why  a  group  who  can  do 
just  about  everything  that  a  sighted 
person  can  do,  who  are  easier  to  plaa 
in  jobs,  who  would  be  considered  fully 
sighted  in  other  countries,  ride  the 
gravy  train  of  special  benefits  while 
people  in  wheel  chairs,  in  braces  or  on 
crutches  and  those  who  must  travd 
by  cab  or  car  can’t  get  a  tax  exemption 

We  should  seriously  consider  Iowa- 
ing  the  definition  of  blindness  and  is 
the  meantime  refer  to  this  group  at  tiie 
borderline  as  partially  sighted  and  not 
partially  blind  or  almost  blind,  be¬ 
cause  such  terms  are  easily  and  readSy 
construed  by  reporters  to  mean  “totaly 
blind”  and  subjects  are  built  up  as 
super  geniuses. 

I  am  on  a  committee  concerned  witii 
legislation  dealing  with  tax  exemptio* 
for  the  physically  handicapped.  Tbt 
difficulty  thus  far  with  that  legislatki 
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ire  has  been  the  lack  of  a  narrow  enough 
to  definition  as  to  which  persons  should 
be  eligible.  One  congressman  was 
Jas  heard  to  make  the  statement  that  there 
ing  were  also  some  who  were  not  so  blind 
as  getting  the  exemption.  Now  that  soci- 
nh  ety  is  becoming  more  interested  in  all 
ilso  severely  handicapped  this  comparison 
ore  will  come  up  more  often  and  may 
s.  eventually  result  in  legislation  for  the 
hia  blind  being  difficult  to  get  through, 
re-  Sincerely  yours, 

nto  Newark,  N.  J.  Michael  Sofka 

jild 
ies, 

day  Dear  Editor: 

I  am  a  young  blind  college  student 
from  here  in  the  Midwest.  I’d  like  to 
pass  on  to  you  one  blind  man’s  opinion 
of  your  editorial  in  the  November  New 
Outlook. 

I  am  in  complete  agreement  with 
you  concerning  the  absurdity  of  “fra¬ 
grance”  gardens.  I  feel  I  can  do  just  as 
this  much  good  for  myself  by  sitting  out  in 
con-  the  yard,  arranging  a  few  bottles  of 
one  colognes  and  perfumes  on  the  table 
n  do  before  me  and  leaning  back  and  snifF- 
hted  ing.  Some  perfume  bottles  have  more 
ilaa  intriguing  shapes  than  a  good  many  of 
fuDy  the  flowers  do.  The  benches  in  “fra- 
the  grance”  gardens  should  be  regarded  as 
vhile  an  nsult  by  every  blind  person  in  the 
3r  OB  world.  They  are  an  open  invitation  for 
ravd  the  sighted  world  to  shun  the  blind 
jtioa  and  for  the  blind  to  sit  in  the  comer 
)wa-  and  vegetate.  The  notion  that  the  blind 
id  n  are  so  avidly  fond  of  sitting  and  medi- 
it  Ae  tating  is  founded  upon  the  sheerest 
d  not  ignorance.  After  all,  too  much  medita- 
,  !*■  tion  leads  to  vegetation.  We  are  human 
?adfly  beings  like  everyone  else,  and  it’s  too 
otaDy  bad  we  aren’t  always  treated  as  such, 
jp  *  Perhaps  blind  people  who  promote 
“fragrance”  gardens  have  suppressed 
1  witl  desires  to  be  gardeners.  There  are  a 
ptioK  great  many  people  who  get  a  real  pride 
.The  out  of  having  a  front  yard  that  is  the 
ilatki  show  place  of  the  neighborhood.  The 


blind  who  feel  unable  to  cope  with 
gardening  settle  for  promoting  “fra¬ 
grance”  gardens  instead. 

I  have  a  counter-proposal  to  make. 
Why  not  put  more  time,  effort  and 
money  into  the  promotion  of  gardening 
as  a  recreational  hobby  for  the  blind? 
The  blind  in  a  large  metropolitan  area 
like  New  York  City  are  in  need  of 
some  kind  of  community  center  where 
they  could  engage  in  and  learn  about 
gardening.  There  is  a  certain  pleasure 
that  comes  from  working  with  the  soil 
that  no  amount  of  “fragrance”  gardens 
in  the  world  can  replace.  The  blind 
in  suburban  areas  and  small  towns 
should  be  encouraged  to  join  the  sight¬ 
ed  garden  clubs  of  their  community. 
This  would  help  in  the  socialization  of 
the  blind.  A  braille  periodical  dealing 
with  gardening  might  not  be  a  bad  idea 
either.  If  the  blind  were  provided 
with  facilities  for  learning  and  par¬ 
ticipating  in  gardening,  it  would  give 
many  more  the  confidence  and  know¬ 
how  to  take  this  up  as  a  hobby.  And 
as  I  said  a  braille  magazine  in  this 
field  would  be  a  great  help  in  stimu¬ 
lating  interest. 

I  am  writing  in  the  hope  that  it  may 
help  clarify  the  situation  a  little. 

Yours  sincerely, 

Knox,  Indiana  Adam  S.  Carpenter 

Four  Year  Index 

Published  with  this  issue,  for  the 
convenience  of  readers  of  the  New 
Outlook,  is  an  index  of  the  contents  of 
the  past  forty  issues.  This  will  com¬ 
prise  Volumes  46  to  49,  1952  to  1955 
inclusive. 

To  make  this  publication  ever  more 
useful  to  its  readers,  the  plan  is 
henceforth  to  publish  an  annual  index. 
The  first  annual  index  will  therefore 
appear  in  the  issue  of  January  1957. 
The  present  index  for  the  past  four 
years  brings  up  to  date  all  volumes  of 
this  journal. 
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Necrology 


O  Leopold  Dubov,  founder  and  first 
executive  director  of  the  Jewish  Braille 
Institute  of  America,  Inc., 'passed  away 
on  October  15,  1955.  He  was  seventy- 
five  years  old. 

Blind  since  he  was  six,  Mr.  Dubov 
had  studied  in  public  institutions  for 
the  blind  in  England  and  the  United 
States.  His  parents  brought  him  from 
Russia  to  England  as  a  child,  and  then 
to  the  United  States.  In  1931,  Mr. 
Dubov  established  the  Jewish  Braille 
Institute  of  America,  Inc.,  in  co-opera¬ 
tion  with  the  National  Federation  of 
Temple  Sisterhoods.  He  was  editor  of 
the  Jewish  Braille  Review  from  its 
founding  in  1931  to  1952.  The  maga¬ 
zine  and  the  Jewish  Braille  Library 
which  he  began  in  1932  were  devoted 
to  making  the  Jewish  cultural  and 
religious  heritage  accessible  to  both 
the  Jewish  and  non-Jewish  blind. 

In  1936  he  brought  into  being  the 
Childrens  Supplement  to  the  Jewish 
Braille  Review.  In  1940  the  editor  of 
JBR  conceived  of  the  International 
Literary  Competitions  for  the  blind  of 
all  faiths  to  stimulate  the  writing  talent 
of  the  blind.  They  have  shown  the 
blind  to  possess  a  share  of  the  wealth 
of  the  cultivated  mind  and  literary 
talent. 

In  1942  the  Institute  established  the 
Braille  Musician  as  a  non-sectarian 
service  to  meet  a  vital  need  among 
professional  and  amateur  blind  mu¬ 
sicians  both  here  and  abroad.  Now  the 
Braille  Musician  which  the  Institute 
brought  into  being  is  published  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Louis  Braille  Music 
Institute  of  America,  Inc.,  which  Mr. 
Dubov  founded  in  1953. 

In  1950  the  Jewish  Braille  Institute 
realized  a  long  and  devoutly  cherished 


dream— the  publication  of  the  Hebrew 
Braille  Scriptures— the  only  edition  of 
the  Old  Testament  in  its  sacred  H» 
brew  text,  now  available  to  the  blind 
This  itself  required  the  formation  of 
an  International  Hebrew  Braille  Codi 
which  was  created  by  a  committei 
under  Mr.  Dubov’s  chairmanship. 

With  the  onset  of  World  War  II  Mr. 
Dubov  organized  the  Louis  Braille 
Blood  Donors  to  aid  the  allied  war 
effort.  In  1952  the  Jewish  Braille  In¬ 
stitute  produced  under  his  initiation 
and  direction  the  first  Hebrew  Braille 
primer,  “Hebrew  Self-Taught.” 

Mr.  Dubov  was  an  ardent  champion 
of  the  blind  always.  The  two  institu¬ 
tions  which  he  founded,  the  Jewid 
Braille  Institute  and  the  Louis  Braille 
Music  Institute  are  his  memorials.  The 
blind  served  by  them  will  always  cher¬ 
ish  his  memory. 

—Jacob  Freid 


Appointments 
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O  The  New  York  Guild  for  the  Jewid 
Blind  has  announced  the  promotion  of 
Simon  Hoffman,  formerly  senior  voca¬ 
tional  and  placement  counselor,  to  the 
position  of  supervisor  of  its  Division 
of  Vocational  Services.  Mr.  Hoffman 
will  supervise  an  enlarged  staff  whidi 
will  offer  an  increasing  number  of  blind 
and  visually  handicapped  people  vo¬ 
cational  counseling,  work  evaluation 
and  job  training,  placement  in  outside 
industry  and  sheltered  workshops,  and 
planning  for  those  who  are  preparing 
to  undertake  their  own  businesses. 

Mr.  Hoffman,  who  is  a  doctoral  can¬ 
didate  in  counseling  psychology 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  Univ«- 
sity,  has  been  a  member  of  the  Guild 
staff  since  1948.  He  is  a  professional 
member  of  the  National  Vocational 
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Handicapped,  the  oldest  organization 
of  its  kind  in  New  York  State,  estab¬ 
lished  in  1843. 

Mr.  Wallace  comes  to  the  AICP  with 
a  background  of  both  business  and 
philanthropic  work.  For  many  years  he 


Simon  Honman 


Guidance  Association  and  an  associate 
member  of  the  American  Psychological 
.Association. 

The  Guild  is  a  non-sectarian,  multi¬ 
service  agency  for  the  blind  and  visual¬ 
ly  handicapped  of  all  ages,  with  offices 
at  1880  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

0  Mr.  Fergus  F.  Wallace  is  the  newly 
elected  executive  director  of  the  Brook¬ 
lyn  Association  for  the  Improvement 
of  the  Poor,  Division  of  the  Blind  and 


Fergus  F.  Wallace 

was  connected  with  Wessel  &  Duval, 
Inc.,  as  its  president;  then,  as  chairman 
of  its  board  of  directors.  He  retired  in 
1951.  He  is  a  trustee  of  the  Bay  Ridge 
Savings  Bank  of  Brooklyn. 

Mr.  Wallace  is  a  member  of  many 
civic  and  fraternal  organizations. 


JANUARY.  19SA 


ClassiSed  Comer 


This  department  is  a  New  Out¬ 
look  service  to  readers  who  wish  to 
publish  notices  of  positions  open  for 
application  as  well  as  those  who  are 
seeking  employment  in  the  field  of 
work  for  the  blind  or  deaf-blind.  No 
charge  is  made  and  we  wUl  print  as 
many  as  space  will  permit.  The 
publishers  do  not  vouch  for  .state¬ 
ments  of  advertisers. 

We  also  will  print  without  charge 
miscellaneous  notices  of  interest  to 
professional  workers  which  are  of  a 
non-commercial  nature.  All  other 
advertising  will  be  accepted  at  ad¬ 
vertising  rates  which  are  available 
on  request. 

Address  correspondence  to:  New 
Outlook  for  the  Blind,  15  West  16th 
Street,  New  York  11,  N.  Y. 


Positions  Open:  Vocational  Rehabilita¬ 
tion  Counselors  with  the  Colorado  In¬ 
dustries  for  the  Blind,  state  vocational 
rehabilitation  agency  serving  the  blind 
in  Colorado.  Job  duties  will  include  vo¬ 
cational  counseling,  planning  and  exten¬ 
sion  of  other  services  to  blind  clients 
including  medical  restoration,  training 
and  preparation  for  placement.  Better 
than  average  opportunities  are  offered  in 
respect  to  salary,  job  benefits,  working 
conditions  and  opportunities  for  advance¬ 
ment.  Inquiries  or  applications  should  be 
directed  to  Mr.  Herman  Kline,  General 
Manager,  or  Jesse  A.  Woodring,  Chief  of 
Rehabihtation,  Colorado  Industries  for 
the  Blind,  100  West  7th  Avenue,  Denver, 
Colo. 


Position  Wanted:  Man  with  perf 
vision  with  seven  years  of  college  teach 
experience  in  the  areas  of  education  a 
psychology.  Holds  the  B.S.  and  M 
degrees  with  further  ^aduate  study? 
area  of  education  and  psychology.  I 
six  years  a  co-ordinator  of  student  tea* 
ing  on  college  level.  Expecting  to  co 
plete  professional  training  course  at  Ilj 
B’klyn,  N.  Y.,  as  vocational  rehabilitafl 
counselor  on  Feb.  17,  1956.  Course  q 
phasizes  braille,  foot  travel,  oriental 
and  counseling  and  rehabilitation.  Wcm 
prefer  work  in  the  areas  of  rehabilitaH 
counseling  or  placement.  Will  be  availn 
after  Feb.  17,  1956.  Write  to  Wilbun 
Clarke,  150  Spring  Street,  Perry,  Ga.  J 


Position  Wanted:  Blind  teacher,  mi 
years’  experience  in  state  and  ot 
schools,  normal  and  retarded  child] 
Either  summer  sessions  or  substil 
teaching.  Graduate  Rhode  Island  Nor 
School,  Boston  University  (B.S,  in  I 
M.A.)  Studied  Columbia,  Tufts,  U. 
New  Hampshire,  Expert  in  braille,  W 
New  Outlook  Box  17A.  1 


Position  Wanted:  As  a  dark-room  te 
nician.  Have  had  eight  weeks  on-tho 
training.  High  school  graduate.  20  yi 
old.  Able  to  travel  very  well.  Write  A 
Outlook  Box  1. 


Position  Open:  For  a  young  man  whi 
capable  of  doing  all  types  of  chair) 
seating.  Advancement  opportunity  m 
newly  expanded  agency  for  the  bl 
Write,  giving  experience  and  salary 
quired,  to  Erie’s  Center  for  the  Blind, 
East  21st  St.,  Erie,  Pa. 
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